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Virginia Davis 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S BUDGET* 


Ir seems that we will be subject, this coming year, to the largest peacetime | 


budget in history, around $72 billion. The traditionally “conservative” wing | 


of the Republican Party still seems bent on cutting the budget to some extent, | 
but there is little doubt that its final form will not involve any drastic reduc- 


tions. Since, cuts in the budget have received a lot of attention, let us examine 


some of the areas where they have been made before examining what has been | 


left in. We will consider non-military appropriations first. 

The Post Office. As of May 19 $80.3 million had been cut from the 
appropriation for the Treasury and Post Office Departments. These cuts were 
made from a Postal Service which is already the worst of all the world’s 
important countries. Homes in New York City receive one mail delivery a 
day, in many areas as late as 12 or 1 in the afternoon. There are 6 deliveries 
a week. It often takes 3 days, and always at least one for mail to go from one 
part of the city to another. In England, there are up to 4 deliveries a day in 
London, and 2 in all urban areas. In Karachi, Pakistan, there are 5 deliveries 
a day, and the larger cities in India have 4. In Japan, mail is picked up and 
delivered 7 days a week; there are 3 deliveries each weekday to businesses in 
the larger cities, and 2 a day to homes in areas with post-offices. And if you 
mail a letter before 9 A.M. in Tokyo, or during the morning in other places 
in the world, you may be sure it will be delivered the same day. 

The Weather Bureau requested $40,500,000. The House cut about 


$100,000 from the requirement for the operation of new storm warnings and > 


other facilities, which amounts to discarding about 40 major units of brand 
new safety equipment, worth $1 million. In the words of Charles F. Brooks, 
Professor of Meteorology at Harvard: “The request for new facilities was cut 
$600,000, thereby postponing end-of-runway equipment for many airports 


where such equipment is much needed. The request for $400,000 for stepped- | 


up research in day-to-day and longer range forecasting ... was denied by the - 


House. So also was $1,022,000 for the increased aviation weather service now | 
required . . . for greater safety in flight by giving pilots continuous information | 
about the weather”. This at a time when airplane crashes occur so often! | 


The Weather Bureau’s request was cut by a total of $2,500,000. 


The Bureau of Labor Standards, part of the Department of Labor, asked | 


for a mere $20,000 to study the hazards of atomic radiation, which will surely 
become of increasing concern if radio-active materials come to be used more 
and more in industry and medicine. Congress flatly denied the request. The 
Departments of Labor and Health, Education and Welfare have agreed not to 
appeal cuts of $86,800,000 made in their requests. At the same time a national 
convention of Social Workers was being told that the inadequacy of appro- 
priations for social welfare needed the same kind of extreme dramatization 
that Postmaster Summerfield used. Said Wilbur Cohen, Professor at the 
University of Michigan School of Social Work and former technical advisor 
and official of the Social Security Administration: “Even if child welfare 
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This is a script that was broadcast on station KPFA, U.S.A., on June 15 last. 
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services were increased by 50 %, it would mean no more than the price of a 
postage stamp a month, or 3c a child. The recent $12 million budget request, 
now cut back to $10 million, amounts to 2c a month”. Other cuts have been 
made in welfare programs by the House of Representatives, including a 10 % 
reduction in Federal funds for state and local administrative and service 
purposes. 

Estimates indicate that of the 50 million housing units in our country, 8 to 
15 million are sub-standard. Yet a news item which appeared April 1, stated: 
“Federal officials told Congress today the low-rent public housing program did 
not need to be expanded from 35,000 units to a level of 200,000 units a year”. 

The same kind of disproportion between what is done and what is needed 
holds for school construction too. President Eisenhower has requested that 
$300 million a year for the next 4 years be spent by the Federal Government 
for this. But consider this sum in its context. In comparison with the military 
budget, the $300 million is equal in cost to about 40 B-52’s, which according 
to the President cost $8 million a piece. And in comparison to what is needed? 
The picture was painted by Robert Nathan, economist and National Chairman 
of Americans for Democratic Action, who said in a speech on May 7: “The 
crisis in our classrooms is a horror story of improvidence and neglect. We 
are already, by the most conservative official count, short 100,000 classrooms. 
There are reasons to believe that this is an understatement; but even if we 
accept it at face value, it represents, at today’s prices, an accumulated bill for 
$6 billion. And while we are trying to work down this backlog of unbuilt 
classrooms we must in addition expand our school plant by about 45,000 
classrooms ($1.7 billion!) per year for the next few years, to house the 
1% million children per year by which the school population is growing. And 
at the same time we must replace schools which become unusable because they 
are obsolete, at the rate of about 20,000 classrooms (750—800 million dollars) 
per year. (As short as we are of schoolrooms, 14,000 classrooms were actually 
abandoned last year.)” 

Furthermore, if the schools were built, more funds would be needed for 
maintenance and the salaries of the teachers: at least $400 million for the first 
expense and, even by today’s paltry standards for their wages, $800 million 
for the second. A program several times the size of Eisenhower’s would be the 
barest minimum for a beginning. But the reason for the inadequacy of the 
proposed program is not that America is poor. In the past 10 years our gross 
national product has increased by $180 billion, but only 4 % of this increase 


_ has gone into building and caring for our public schools, while the number of 


school children has increased during the same period by a far higher 
percentage. 
I could continue along these lines and discuss a number of items from health 


research to the budget’s appropriations for the American Indians, so many of 


whom are desperately poor and disease-stricken. But I can summarize this 
part of the discussion by saying that the government should act and could act, 
and in these circumstances its failure to act can mean only one thing: it does 
not want to act. 

But the government is willing to pay for some things. The House of 
Representatives is willing to spend $100 million for a new office building. 


~ President Eisenhower is willing to spend $402,000 for his two famous heli- — 


copters. And of the expense of sheer waste in all spheres of public life we 
have all heard stories. We know of things like the Signal Corps’ eight years 
supply of flashlights which cannot lie around for more than two years without 
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becoming useless. Or things like the 775,000 Ibs. of tomatoes the Navy 
shipped west while the Army shipped 780,000 lbs. east—coast to coast. Anc 
while all this is going on, the government continues to spend millions of dollar: 
for each new series of nuclear tests, indicating in the most forceful and tragic 
manner that if America refuses to give its children a heritage of good educa: 
tion, it can at least afford an inheritance of bone cancer and mutations. 

This brings us to the military part of the budget. As of now, the Housé 
Appropriations Committee has voted a reduction of about 2% billion dollar¢ 
from the $38 billion originally asked for. It should be remembered, though) 
that the Congressional action on the budget often follows a set pattern. The 

original request is cut in committee with great publicity, only to be sub; 
stantially restored by the whole House and Senate for final presentation back 
again to the President. Whether this will prove as true for the social welfare 
parts of the budget as for its military part remains to be seen. 

It is also possible that at long last America and Russia will decide on some 
disarmament plan. Pressure has been growing from people all over the worlc 
who want to be free from the crushing burden of armaments and militarism 
In particular opposition to nuclear tests has been increasing greatly. Further- 
more smaller powers are making efforts to obtain nuclear weapons for them: 
selves. All these things may compel America and Russia to make some toke 
gesture of disarmament, perhaps including the suspension of atomic tests, anc 
an attempt to control nuclear development throughout the world more closely; 

But two considerations will tend to make up for any such plans. In the firs3 
place, as two committees composed of Congressional staff experts, the Join 
Economic Committee and the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue, have 
reported, this year the government is likely to spend between $1 and $144 
billion more than the budget calls for. Secondly, it is well to bear in minc 
what members of the Commerce Department’s Business Advisory Councii 
privately told reporters recently: that even if Congress cuts authorizations 
$3 billion or more, “when the actual outlays are added up at the end of the 
1958 fiscal year, they will be little, if any, lower than the $72 billion originally 
proposed”, Whatever may happen, military expenditures will remain byj 
many, many times, the largest part of the budget. 

Why is the military budget so huge? The very least we can say, I think, is 
that the officialy announced reason: military necessity, is not the real reason} 
According to Newsweek magazine, which in this instance backs up the 
authority of common sense, the United States is now, and has been for a goo 
deal of time, in possession of enough nuclear weapons to destroy Russia (and! 
one might add, the whole of humanity) by radio-activity alone. In addition) 
there is the real weakness of Russia today. Russia had a hard enough time 
forcing its slave army to fight against the Hungarians who defended them- 
selves virtually with bare hands. Russia had to replace its original army of 
occupation completely, so unreliable had it become. Russia is hardly in aj 
position to take on the United States when, no matter what advantage it might 
gain by a sneak attack, the only ultimate outcome would be the rebellion of 
its subjects on a far larger scale even than during the Second World War, wher 
literally millions of Russian soldiers deserted to Hitler. All of this is know 
to the government of the United States. 

We give arms to Franco and arms to Tito readily enough, but to say that 
military security is our government’s chief concern brings us immediately u 
against its behavior toward the Hungarians, whom it made not the slightest 
effort to help in a revolt whose success would have, at least, greatly weakened! 
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and might well have overthrown, the Kremlin dictators and ended the period 
of “military necessity” once and for all. 

If we must reject the official theory, what other explanation can there be? 
' Without discussing all the functions that are served by the arms budget, one 

of the most important of them was discussed at some length by an important 
public figure untainted by any suspicion of radicalism. 

1929 was the last year in which we enjoyed prosperity in a time of peace. From 
then until 1939, when WWII began, our economy showed no growth whatever in real 
output per person. 

: The New Deal never actually solved the unemployment problem. In 1939, after 

seven years of New Deal doctoring, 9.5 million Americans were still out of work... 
Then came WWII. Under its stimulus, America’s production soared and unemployment 
_ disappeared. 

WWII did what the New Deal was unable to do... 

Nearly one-third of the high level production of the first five years after the war 
was due to making up the shortages created during the war—in automobiles, refrigerators, 
houses. Those things were largely paid for out of the $140 billion savings which 
Americans had accumulated by the end of the war. j 

Just as these war-bred shortages began to disappear, and the economy was beginning 
to weaken, along came Korea. Defense production again propped up the economy. 

Those are the words of Dwight D. Eisenhower, needless to say before he 
became President. They were part of a speech delivered at Peoria, Illinois, 
on October 2, 1952, with the inevitable implication that things would be 
different under the Republicans. This is one of that vast horde of embar- 
rassing statements by public figures which is buried as quickly as possible. 
It is profitable to compare these statements with Eisenhower’s new theory 
of the Korean War, as announced in his address to the nation this May 14: 

Even after WWII had illustrated again the danger of unpreparedness our armed 
forces became so starved and depleted that by 1950 we had to withdraw our military 
strength from South Korea. 

Such theories are easy enough to concoct when one is pleading for a larger 
war economy; but they are just as easy to refute. The next day the President 
was reminded in suitably diplomatic language, by Dean Acheson, who had 
ordered the withdrawal as Secretary of State, that, 

It is by no means clear that we did notfhave the forces available to stay in Korea 
in 1948 and 1949 or that it was necessary to withdraw because of our then military 
weakness. , 


Eisenhower was also reminded by Acheson that: 


the recommendation to make this withdrawal was transmitted to the State Department 
under date of September 27, 1947, over his own signature as the then Chief of Staff 
of the Army. 

Not only must the government spend huge sums to keep our economy 
from collapsing, but it spends that money on a military program which is 
not only useless, but is also an obstacle to useful projects. Some of this 
military spending, as in the case of nuclear tests, actually endangers human 
health. This is at the heart of the matter. This is what turns the antics of 
the “economy” Congressmen into a cruel joke—a joke because they regard 
the arms budget, the heart of the whole budget, as largely inviolable—just 
as inviolable as the staunchest liberal supporters of “big government”. Cruel 
because the “economizers” are only too willing to use their axes on those parts 
of the budget which benefit the public. The $300 million for schools was 
originally $500 million; such is economy in government. And at the same time 
so great are America’s productive resources that we could have good schools 
for everyone, we could have decent homes for everyone, at a cost which, 
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spread over a few years, would be far, far less than the cost of budgets of the | 
present size for a corresponding length of time. Without the heavy burden of } 
the war economy the government could undertake a far wider program of | 
social welfare and at the same time drastically reduce our taxes. 

And imagine the possibilities if the government could make the most. 
rational use of its powers even within its own cramped social framework! | 
There is so much that could be done, not only here but abroad, to help people 
on the road to a prosperous and freer life. This, the cry of the liberal, is a. 
valid cry. But the government evidently intends to continue military spending. | 
Perhaps our governmental leaders fear that placing the resources of the U.S. 
behind a program of social welfare would begin a process which would end 
only with the dissolution of our present economic order. Thus, the battle of 
the budget draws to a close, leaving the taxpayers to mourn. For the Bigger 
Taxpayers, however, there remains the chastisement of Secretary Charles 
Wilson, who this May 1 became “disgusted” with his friends in the Chamber 
of Commerce, and their complaints about the high cost of military spending 
in the budget. 

My friends in the Chamber of Commerce represent some of the richest people in 
the country. They have never been so prosperous. For them to squawk about it, that 
gives me a pain. 

For those of us who believe that there is a causal connection between the 
high cost of spending for armaments and the prosperity of Secretary Wilson’s 
friends, his chastisement carries with it an implied consolation—for them. 


June 11, 1957 


Wilhelm Lunen 


THE, PROBLEM OF SOCIAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS IN: OUR TIME 


(An introduction to a study on philosophical and economic questions.) 


‘Tue history of civilized society and the policy which shaped it has been | 
called by pessimists a sea of blood, dirt and baseness. And if one takes the > 
development of civilization purely according to the social results obtained 
so far, then indeed Gustave Flaubert was right in greeting the much cele- 
brated “ascent of humanity” with the sarcastic remark: Hein, le progres, 
quelle blague! Et la politique, une belle saleté! 

No epoch in history, however, seems to have deserved greater contempt 
than that in which we live today. In previous epochs, blood, dirt, baseness 
and the absence of a meaningful social result could, from a historio-philo- 
sophical point of view, be excused by the lack of knowledge, foresight, 
resources and distributable riches, interpreted as shortcomings which put 
society on the level of the blind or simply compulsory processes in nature. 
No such extenuating circumstances can be found for the present epoch. On 
the contrary, the problem which plagues mankind today arises precisely from 
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the absurdity that, on one side, all that is needed for a senseful and secure 
social life is available yet, on the other side, social life remains what it was: 
a sea of blood, dirt, baseness, irrationality and misery. Or to present the 
same problem in the words of Max Horkheimer (like his close collaborator, 
T. W. Adorno, one of the ablest contemporary thinkers): 

The present potentialities of social achievement surpass the expectations of all the 


philosophers and statesmen who have ever outlined in utopian programs the idea of a 


truly human society. Yet there is a universal feeling of fear and disillusionment. The 
hopes of mankind seem to be farther from fulfillment today than they were even in the 
groping epochs when they were first formulated by humanists. It seems that even as 
technical knowledge expands the horizon of man’s thought and activity, his autonomy 
as an individual, his ability to resist the growing apparatus of mass manipulation, his 
power of imagination, his independent judgment appear to be reduced. Advance in 
technical facilities for enlightenment is accompanied by a process of dehumanization. 
Thus progress threatens to nullify the very goal it is supposed to realize—the idea of 
man. Whether this situation is a necessary phase in the general ascent of society as a 
whole, or whether it will lead to a victorious re-emergence of the neo-barbarism recently 
defeated on the battlefields, depends at least in part on our ability to interpret accurately 
the profound changes now taking place in the public mind and in human nature. (M. 
Horkheimer: Eclipse of Reason, Oxford University Press.) 


Similar formulations could be quoted by the dozen from the high level 
of Horkheimer—Adorno down to that of Eric Fromm and the daily press, 
all indicating that the decisive problem of our time is, in the last analysis, 
a problem of consciousness. Yet they reveal simultaneously that their authors 
themselves suffer more or less from the same problem and violate almost 
without exception the principle of simplicity of explanation: Principia non 
sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitatem. Not to speak of figures like Fromm 
who feel the need for a “psychological” explanation besides the economic 
one and, of course, produce a lot of conformist ideology—even Horkheimer— 
Adorno, though extremely critical of official notions and concepts, produce 
on related grounds no small amount of useless scholasticism and operate 
with such official, untenable and empty concepts as the “public mind” and 
“human nature”.! All attempts at giving a “double explanation” (more than 
is required by the nature of the case) are punished by sterility and stand 
in obvious parallel to the social process, overflowing with possibilities and 
delivering only unsolved problems. It is not difficult to see that the public 
mind and human nature are but two other problems and that nothing 
depends “on our ability to interpret accurately the profound changes” in 
them. The task is rather the opposite: to interpret accurately the, so to say, 
“behavior” of the mind by determining the factors on which this behavior 
depends. If there is any chance for a cure, one must find the causes of the 
evil and clearly recognize that public mind and human nature—as far as one 
can speak of them at all—are merely passive reflectors of processes taking 
place in the outside world quite independently of what the “public” thinks 
and a “human” is. To leave no room for ambiguities: The public mind 
simply does not exist, however much ideologists confound it with their 
own mind and that of those who make public opinion. Secondly: True social 
consciousness, under the conditions of developed capitalism, is obtainable 
only by individuals and constitutes therefore a minority-problem in the 
strictest sense of the word. 


% 


1 Noteworthy is also the “neo-barbarism recently defeated on the battlefields” 


~ where, notwithstanding official propaganda around the “‘anti-fascist’” war, this neo- 


barbarism, with Russia at the spear-head, emerged rather as the victor. 
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The highest manifestations of consciousness are to be found in general in| 
the sciences and in philosophy, and in philosophy there is no other real } 
choice than that between materialism and idealism. In contrast, then, to | 
idealistic, “mixed” (agnostic) or “doubled” procedures, the method employed 
here consists in a pronounced return to the materialistic (not simply “eco- 
nomic”) point of view. Its hitherto best expression is the “well-known” but | 
endlessly distorted thesis of Marx: 


The mode of production in material life determines the general character of the J 
social, political and spiritual processes of life. It is not the consciousness of men that |J 
determines their existence, but, on the contrary, their social existence determines their 
consciousness. 


A hundred, years of war against Marx have nearly completely obscured | 
the fact that his work (above all Capital) contains the whole skeleton and all 
the necessary basic material for a social (political) psychology compared to_ 
which “sciences” like mass-psychology, Freudian sociology or Wissenssozio- 
logie (Sociology of Knowledge) are but a heap of eclectic rubbish, regardless 
whether their representatives are Le Bon, Fromm, Mannheim, Reich or Freud 
himself.2 Besides the thesis quoted above, the leading thoughts of Marx’ 
“Psychology” (including the behavior of the mind) can be briefly rendered 
as follows: 

In capitalist society thinking becomes ideology because it is determined by 
the antagonistic production-relations of this society. The fetish character of 
commodities (to be dealt with later) veils and mystifies the essence of 
phenomena—the fundamental relations are not transparent and the particular 
form of the capitalist mode of production creates the permanent appearance 
which reflects our entire existence inverted and transposed. In consequence, 
being bound to the bourgeoisie or to the mere way of bourgeois thinking 
means to have a false consciousness (identical with ideology) and a perverted 
consciousness. 

Yet out of this elemental sphere of ignorance and unconscious processes 
emerges also a conscious motive for keeping consciousness falsified and 
perverted. Capitalism is an historical, relative, transitory form of economy 
and must give way to a higher form or regress into a new barbarism, so long 
as the bourgeoisie insists on its “eternal” validity. The effect is that the 
ruling classes and their ideologists lose, in time, all interest in true cognition | 
and, since such cognition is dangerous to their very existence, consciously 
strive to deny its possibility. The loss of interest in finding the truth (the | 
same truth, by the way, which was formerly the strongest weapon of the | 
bourgeoisie in its struggle with feudalism)—this loss of interest assumes, for 
its part, very early the form of a special law. It is the law of the dwindling 
force of cognition in bourgeois society, and it affects everybody who has not 
freed himself completely from official notions or thought-determinations. 


2 At this point only one example of how Marx is distorted by interested “‘scientists”. 
Karl Mannheim, representative of ‘“‘Wissenssoziologie’’, writes in his Ideology and 
Utopia. ““The important thing in the notion Ideology is thus in my opinion the dis- 
covery that political thinking is bound [!] to social existence. That is the most essential 
meaning of the much quoted thesis: ‘It is not the consciousness of men that determines 
their existence, but, on the contrary, their social existence determines their conscious- 
’.’—The reader may think this is “fair”, yet one has only to compare Mannheim’s 
“bound” to social existence with Marx’s social existence that determines consciousness 
(and not only political thinking) in order to discover the trick: Since Marxism too is 
““bound”’ to social existence (and what is not?), it too is—ideology. And that is indeed 
what Mannheim wants to ‘‘prove’’. 


i 
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How all these factors became directly manifest in Political Economy as a 
bourgeois science (after the crisis of 1830) has been described by Marx in 
Preface II of Capital: 

It was thenceforth no longer a question whether this theorem or that was true [!], 
but whether it was useful or harmful to capital, expedient or inexpedient, politically 
dangerous or not. In place of disinterested enquirers, there were hired prize-fighters; 
Be esce of genuine scientific research, the bad conscience and the evil intent of apolo- 
getic. 


However, the crux of the matter is: What Marx states about Political 
Economy applies to a greater or lesser extent to all sciences, even to the 
most “abstract” ones. There is, on the one hand, the fact that the develop- 
ment of the sciences provides more and more reliable data of tremendous 
fertility (utilized with utmost confidence and accuracy in the most diverse 
fields, but especially in the field of warfare)—there is, on the other hand, the 
fact that the scientists themselves (physicists, mathematicians, chemists, 
biologists, sociologists, positivist philosophers, etc.) evade important conclu- 
sions and turn them into mysticism, metaphysics, idealism and agnosticism. 
Today, hardly a scientist can be named who does not suffer in one way or 
the other from defects of consciousness and the incapacity to generalize 
rationally the results of his research. Scientists expose themselves as 
ideologists until, at the end of a long chain of prize-fighting, eclecticism, 
syncretism, evil apologetic and so on, sham-science appears (prototypes: 
Keynesian economics and mass-psychology) and the scientific “ideal” is 
presented in the image of the stock-market, where gambling decides our fate: 


We no longer regard induction as a method of finding true conclusions. We know 
that truth is inaccessible [!] to us; instead, we regard statements about the physical 
world as attempts to find the truth, as trials subject to later correction... We regard 
scientific conclusions as posits, that is, statements with which we deal as if true although 
we have no proof for them... Scientific inquiry resembles the method of the gambler: 
the scientific conclusion is the best bet the scientist can make. 

... The search for truth is to be replaced by the search for the best bet; the path of 
knowledge is trial and error, and all [!] the scientist can claim is that his method of 
foretelling represents the best he can do—there is no guarantee of success to his work. 
(Hans Reichenbach: Philosophy and Physics, University of California Press.) 


Clear as is this ideological gambling and its negation of cognition against 
all practical evidence, one has nevertheless to avoid the mistake of vulgar 
materialists- who always establish “direct” relations between the famous 
economic basis and its superstructure. Things are not that simple, and the 


opponent who replies to Mr. Vulgus that, as a case in point, scientific 


observations and calculations have nothing to do with false consciousness is 
absolutely right. Scientific data are in themselves innocent and betray no 
sign of the “capitalist mode of production”. Correct facts are to be found 
in the most corrupted ideologies and will remain correct facts under any 
form of society. It is never this or that correct or false detail, it is always 
the basic attitude we take, the special form and meaning things receive at 
our hands, in which the influence of our social existence (again: not simply 
economy) and its reflection as ideology must be detected. Only if Marx’s 
thesis itself is taken correctly and attention is turned from innumerable 
details (which can be argued back and forth to no avail for eternities) to the 
general character of the processes of life—only then can the all-pervasive 
influence of our social existence be properly traced in whatever field one 
may choose for investigation. 
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What the capitalist system has done to our environment, namely to land, 
forests, water, air, animals, plants and so on, is so evident that it needs no > 
special explanation. Much less obvious are the consequences which this | 
change of our environment has for ourselves, for our physical and mental — 
status. Our food is poisoned and constantly deteriorated by “scientific” 
methods and processes in agricultural and industrial production. The driving 
force behind this sort of production, with science as its most obedient | 
servant, is by no means satisfaction of our needs and still less care for our 
well-being, but profit and relentless competition in the interest of more 
profit as a necessity in the “struggle for life’. The latter is a term highly } 
problematical even in zodlogy but, in the evil intent of apologetic, readily 
applied by scientists and ideologists to human society in order to reduce the 
laws by which it is governed to those of the alleged beast. This application 


alone speaks books about our consciousness and intellectual production, § 


especially if one bears in mind that consciousness includes conscience. The 
social process has led to a point where the extremes meet and form, turning 
into each other, a unity which can be expressed in the paradoxical but truly 
scientific formula: The age of decaying bourgeois society, the age of science 
par excellence, is the most unscientific through which mankind has ever 
passed, and the law of the dwindling force of cognition is accompanied by 
the law of diminishing quality in all branches of material and spiritual 
production, characteristically enough with the exception of production for 
war. 

As for material production, it can clearly be seen that diseases resulting 
from “scientific” methods increase constantly and that our very life is, to 
boot, threatened by atomic experiments. As for the mental side, conscious- 
ness concerning these facts and the significance of the whole process is either 
lacking or falsified, perverted and corrupted, while morals have been brought 
to the lowest level ever experienced in history. The times so remarkable of 
a society in its ascent, the times when men died and suffered persecution, | 
isolation and misery for their ideals, for the love of science, cognition and 
truth—these golden times are gone. Nowadays scientists responsible for 
or involved (objectively speaking) in production-crimes have rightly been 
accused in public for their distortion of scientific facts, for their outright 
lying and concealment with, respect to the far reaching consequences which 
modern production processes have for us, for their lack of courage to protest | 
and to tell the truth—which they know. 

Yet the matter does not rest there. For instance, what about scientists | 
who have raised their voices and have protested against the insanities pro- 
pelled by their colleagues, by business and government? Analysis of such 
protests shows that they are (valuable as they may be in other connections) 
nearly always characterized by inconsistency and confusion. Even in the 
few exceptional cases where the correct slogan is adopted and a clear, un- 
conditional stop is demanded, consciousness about the source of the insanity 
and the only remedy against it is again completely lacking or at least not 
manifested. There is not one scientist who, after having relieved his con- 
science, has used his authority to call upon the people and to engage in a real 
fight. Inconsistency and moral cowardice dominate the field—each scientist 
approached with the demand to go beyond mere oral protest (which, of 
course, must remain ineffective if not driven farther) has answered with 
evasions or a clear-cut decline. One was just writing a book or an article 
in which he would “speak” about the subject; another had anyway “so much 
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to do” and could not go along; a third waited for a conference and a fourth 
perhaps for a genuine American spring. At all events: Those who had 
Knowledge and authority and with it the power and the responsibility for 
action fell back and left the disquieted people in the lurch. 

Then there is the mass of those scientists, scientific workers, laboratory 
technicians, teachers, etc., who may or may not “know what is going on” 
but are, like the masses themselves, not responsible for our social existence 
and its course towards a catastrophe. Concerning this category it must be 
pointed out that the consciousness of masses, classes and social groups in 
bourgeois society is subject to the law of ignorance and isolation as the most 
general and powerful law of our social existence. The material basis for this 
law is furnished by the national and international division of labor and the 
extreme specialization both of the sciences and within the sciences in the 
framework of competition and the fetish-character of commodities. Modern 
man is an isolated atom rather than a fully developed social being; a little 
screw in a tremendous mechanism alien to him rather than a self-asserting 
individual in a community clearly recognizable in its structure. The slave in 
ancient society, ignorant as he may have been, had more knowledge about 
social relations than today’s most learned specialists; he, like the serf, knew 
exactly who oppressed him, what the nature and the product of his labor was, 
what quality it had and how it was used. Philosophers, on the other side, 
recognized the limitations of the material development and did not try to 
tell the slave that he was a free man sharing equal chances with all others. 
The social antagonism was there and found expression in philosophical 
materialism; and idealism (as said: the only fundamental attitudes possible), 
but the limitations of the time kept both in check. For this reason the 
opposition between materialism and idealism did not attain the pointed 
programmatical form it has at present, where they meet as deadly enemies in 
the same way as the contradiction which they reflect: the contradiction 
between social production and private ownership of the means of production. 
In spite of all intellectual differentiation arising from the decay of the ancient 
world, Greek philosophers were conscious about basic relations and remained 
naive materialists. Hegel quotes Aristotle who, with regard to the relation 
between material production and the development of thought, states in naive 
materialist fashion: 

It was only after nearly everything that was necessary, and that pertained to the 
convenience and intercourse of life, had been obtained, that people began to trouble 
themselves about philosophical knowledge.—In Egypt the mathematical sciences were 


early developed, because there the priestly caste at an early period was in such a position 
as to make leisure possible. 


And Hegel (who had driven his objective idealism to a point where it 
turned into materialism) affirms Aristotle: 

Indeed, the need to busy oneself with pure thought presupposes a long stretch of 
road already traversed by the mind of man. It is, one may say, the need of a need already 
satisfied as regards necessaries, the need of an attained absence of need, of abstraction 
from the matter of intuition, imagination and so forth—from the concrete interests 
of desire, impulse and will, in which the determinations of thought are wrapped up and 
concealed [!]. 


In general, one can thus say that the dependence of man’s mind on mate- 
rial conditions was openly recognized. Formulated as theoretical insight it 
dominated the spiritual life of former times, and the objective existence of 
the natural world around us was, on the whole, not doubted even by such 
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prominent agnostic philosophers as Hume and Kant. Unsolved problems | 


notwithstanding: The basic social relations remained fairly transparent until 
the bourgeoisie had definitely conquered political power and firmly estab- 
lished its own mode of production. Up to this time the bourgeoisie itself 


| 
| 


had won its battle against feudalism under the banner of materialism, 


atheism, reason, science, progress and optimism. ; 
A decisive change occurred when, with the unfolding of the industrial 
revolution and the continental revolution of 1848-9, hitherto hidden Jaws 


took over with full force. These laws seemed to have a more supernatural, | 


mysterious, unrecognizable and uncontrollable character than the unknown 
will of God, reducing men to mere puppets in an utterly confused play. A 
modern author, Edmund Wilson, gives a vivid description of how Jules 
Michelet looked at social relations just in the period when the decisive 
change took place. Reviewing The People, a little book Michelet had written 
not long before 1848, he writes: 


The first half, Of Slavery and Hate, contains an analysis of modern industrial society. 
Taking the classes up one by one, the author shows how ail are tied into the social- 
economic web—each, exploiting or being exploited, and usually both extortionist and 
victim, generating by the very activities which are necessary to win its survival irrecon- 
cilable antagonisms with its neighbors, yet unable by climbing higher in the scale to 
escape the general degradation. The peasant, eternally in debt to the professional money- 
lender or the lawyer and in continual fear of being dispossessed, envies the industriai 
worker. The factory worker, virtually imprisoned and broken in will by submission 
to his machines, demoralizing himself still further by dissipation during the few moments 
of freedom he is allowed, envies the worker at a trade. But the apprentice to a trade 
belongs to his master, is servant as well as workman, and he is troubled by bourgeois 
aspirations. Among the bourgeoisie, on the other hand, the manufacturer, borrowing 
from the capitalist and always in danger of being wrecked on the shoal of overproduc- 
tion, drives his employees as if the devil were driving him. He gets to hate them as the 
only uncertain element that impairs the perfect functioning of the mechanism; the 
workers take it out in hating the foreman. The merchant, under pressure of his customers, 
who are eager to get something for nothing, brings pressure on the manufacturer to 
supply him with shoddy goods; he leads perhaps the most miserable existence of all, 
compelled to be servile to his customers, hated by and hating his competitors, making 
nothing, organizing nothing. The civil servant, underpaid and struggling to keep up 
his respectability, always being shifted from place to place, has not merely to be polite 
like the tradesman, but to make sure that his political and religious views do not displease 
the administration. And, finally, the bourgeoisie of the leisure class have tied up their 
interests with the capitalists, the least public-spirited members of the nation; and they 
live in continual terror of communism. They have now wholly lost touch with the people. 


They have shut themselves up in their class; and inside their doors, locked so tightly, 


there is nothing but emptiness and chill. [All emphasis added.] 


If this description is less deep than actual (and not only for the past), it | 


has nevertheless the advantage of an uncorrupted view which will, as shall 
be seen, even reach the bottom of the problem, but only to be completely 
lost in respect to its solution. Michelet, confronted with the now fully 
developed anonymous forces of capital, could not understand his social 
existence without specific scientific insights. The insights in question, how- 
ever, had not yet been formulated and could not be harvested in Michelet’s 
field. What he has to offer for the future of society in the second half of 
The People seems thus necessarily “as ridiculous to us today as the first half 
seems acute”. To follow Wilson: 


Great displays of colored fire are set off, which daze the eye with crude lurid colors 
and hide [!] everything they are supposed to illuminate. The bourgeois has lost touch 
with the people, Michelet tells us; he has betrayed his revolutionary tradition. All the 
classes hate one another. What is to be done about it, then? We must have love. We 


must become as little children; for truth [!], we must go to the simpleton, even to the 
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patient animal. And Education!—the rich and the poor must go to school together: 
the poor must forget their envy; the rich must forget their pride. And there they must 
be taught Faith in the Fatherland. “Here”, Michelet is forced to confess, ‘“‘a serious 
objection arises : ‘How shall I be able to give people faith when I have so little myself? ” 
“Look into yourself’’, he answers, “consider your children—there you will find France!” 


Michelet is, as Wilson remarks, simply “preaching a gospel”, and since all 
gospels presented “as remedies for practical evils” are of the same quality, 
he reaches at once (Wilson does not say this) the level of the worst official 
and unofficial ideology. Yet there is something more, for if all gospels are 
alike, the general level is still higher than in 1956. Wilson notes rightly: 

With all this, he says some very searching things, of which he does not perceive the 
full implications. ‘“Man has come to form his soul according to his material situation. 
What an amazing thing! Now there is a poor man’s soul, a rich man’s soul, a tradesman’s 
soul... Man seems to be only an accessory to his position.” 3 And his conception of 
the people, which at moments sounds mystical, comes down at the end to something 
that seems to be synonymous with humanity: “The people, in its highest idea, is difficult 
to find in the people. When I observe it here or there, it is not the people itself, but some 
class, some partial form of the people, ephemeral and deformed. In its authentic form, 
at its highest power, it is seen only in the man of genius; in him the great soul resides.” 


In Reality, the people being the same empty abstraction as the public mind 
and human nature, Michelet identifies the people and humanity with himself, 
namely with the “man of genius” who is, according to all petty-bourgeois 
ideology, not only the “great soul” and the “authentic form” of the people, 
but also the “great exception” to the rule. In other words: Michelet, once 
outside his speciality (history proper), could not evade the laws of bourgeois 
society and,became himself but an accessory to his position. Like the bour- 
geois, he not only lost touch with the people, he also lost contact with 
current events and connection with other sciences. He finds the bottom of 
the problem in saying that man has come to form his soul according to his 
material position, yet the implications escape him and he cannot even 
embrace Diderot’s view that it is property (or, for that matter, the absence 
of property in the case of the poor) which dominates man and molds his © 
soul. Up to 1848 (roughly speaking) the general trend of thought was that 
man had come to master his social existence with the help of reason and 
science. This was in line with the revolution in which man seemed to take 
destiny in his own hands; it was also in line with the development of the 
productive forces and the progress of technology which seemed to provide 
him with all he would need in the future. Now, with the stabilization of 
bourgeois rule, it turned out that social existence had mastered man and 
isolated him hopelessly from all others with whom he saw himself entangled, 
in one way or another and even as worker against worker, in the merciless 
struggle of competition. Industry and science benefited the rich, not society 
as a whole, and both became instruments of oppression and enslavement. 
Simple human and social relations, simple regardless of what could otherwise 
be said against them, had imperceptibly changed into a most horrible plague: 
relations between things. Money and Capital, the abstract expression of the 
new relations, emerged as the sole regulating and connecting factors in a 
totally reified society under which the common human ground had vanished. 


3 Re. Horkheimer’s “human nature’ one could exclaim: There it is!—so many 
material situations, so many human natures! 
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The effect of this change on human consciousness and psychology was | 
profound and had far-reaching consequences. In fact, psychology became | 
more and more meaningless in a society in which everything was turned 
upside-down and which made man a mere appendage to capital, no matter | 
whether he was its functionary, parasite or working slave. It is by no means | 
accidental that Marx and Engels, the only men able to scientifically analyze 
what had happened, pushed psychology into the background. Having with 
their discoveries freed themselves from social blindness and false conscious- | 
ness, they advanced sociology, which explained collective human behavior on 
a much broader basis. Wilson (who is quoted here always for a certain 
purpose) shows the effect of the new conditions on consciousness and | 
behavior in several passages concerning Michelet, Taine and Renan. Stressing 
the important fact that the enthusiasm for science of the Enlightenment 
persisted without the political enthusiasm of the Enlightenment, he refers to 
an article of 1898, written on the occasion of the Michelet centenary, in 
which it was predicted that the celebration would not do Michelet justice. 
Michelet is no longer read, the author of the article says, 

because people no longer understand him. Though he was followed in his day by the 
whole generation of 1850, he commits for the sceptical young man of the end of the 
century the supreme sin of being an apostle, a man of passionate feeling and conviction 
[!]. Michelet created the religion of the Revolution, and the Revolution is not popular 
today, when the Academicians put it in its place, when persons who would have been 
nothing without it veil their faces at the thought of the Jacobin terror, when even those 
who have nothing against it manage to patronize it.4 Besides, Michelet attacked the 
priesthood, and the Church is now [!] treated with respect. 

One can detect in these lines how the mechanism of reification, operating 
behind the scene and pushing all people with irresistible force in one direc- 
tion, dehumanizes society and hardens each individual position. A kind of 
social schizophrenia overwhelms the consciousness of man, manifesting itself 
first of all in splitting off enthusiasm for science from its political side, 
namely the social obligations of science. One has to be scientific and to 
behave rationally in order to make a living and to survive in the competitive 
struggle, but for the very same reason one has to shun passionate feeling, 
conviction, humaneness and responsibility towards the whole. In a word: 
One has to behave unscientifically and irrationally as a human being and thus 
affirm the irrationality of the system. This social schizophrenia establishes | 
itself as a veritable impersonal institution which enforces onesidedness, | 
human indifference and hypocrisy in every sphere of life. On the one hand, 
the bourgeoisie furthers, protects and recognizes only those sciences, ideas, | 
methods, teachings, arts and so forth which are useful or indispensable for | 
its own existence, for industry, business and political rule. On the other 
hand, much apologetic, confusion, distortion and sham-opposition is needed 
for the deception of the people. The bourgeoisie therefore assigns thousands 
of specialists to a fixed task, throws thousands of petty and obedient scholars 
into the social-economic web, buys off thousands of “oppositional” politicians, 
turns thousands of “rebellious” artists and ideologists into respectable citizens, 
looks benevolently upon thousands of apostles, cranks, sect-founders, bohe- 
mians, scribblers, reformers and “radical” fools living like criminals at the 
verge of society and cementing its crevices. 


4 This is a good illustration of how something becomes sometimes, or rather very 
frequently, “unpopular”. It is because Academicians and a host of other persons, 
tacitly assuming that their own interests must be identical with those of all, give them- 
selves much pain to make it appear not popular. 
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Neither nature nor social consciousness tolerates a vacuum, and where 
true consciousness is lacking, false consciousness immediately fills the gap. 
Criticism of the system is not only permitted but is absolutely necessary as a 
safety-valve against too much pressure from within. Such criticism can even 
be cogent and sharp in many respects, yet it must never go too far, never 
draw the full consequences and, above all, never call for serious political 
action, never try to organize intransigent resistance. The system is syphilitic 
to the bone, generating scum, gangsterism and political adventurism on a 
large scale as the inevitable symptoms of a deep organic disease. In times of 
danger it is just the adventurer who presents himself as the savior of 
bourgeois society, and it is precisely with the regime of the first “great” 
modern adventurer, Louis Bonaparte, that the final decadence of bourgeois 
consciousness, thinking and morality sets in. That the Church is “now” 
treated with respect is an understatement when pronounced in 1898. Engels 
tells somewhere how hypocrisy was officially inaugurated much earlier by 
the “atheistic” bourgeoisie. 

In 1848, the workers in France and Germany had become rebellious, and 
the bourgeoisie was looking upon the Church as a@ strong ally. What other 
last resource remained for the French and German bourgeois than to silently 
drop his “free thinking”? The scoffers, one after the other, assumed on the 
outside a pious demeanor, spoke with respect of the Church, its doctrines 
and customs, and participated in the latter to the extent that it was un- 
avoidable. The French bourgeois rejected meat on Friday, the German 
bourgeois sweated in their pews through endless Protestant sermons. They 
had fallen into ill luck with their materialism. “Religion must be preserved 
for the people’—that was the last and only means to save society from 
total doom. 


Wilson, following the decline of the revolutionary tradition in this period, 
remarks that with Michelet the man has created the mask, but that for Renan 
and Taine it is the profession that has made it: 


Michelet, the man of an unsettled and a passionate generation, has forged his own 
personality, created his own trade and established his own place. Renan and Taine, on 
_ the other hand, are the members of learned castes. Both, like Michelet, set the search 
for truth above personal considerations: Renan... left the seminary and stripped off 
his robe as soon as he knew that it was impossible for him to accept the Church’s version 
of history, and the scandal of the Life of Jesus cost him his chair at the Collége de 
France; and the materialist principles of Taine proved such a stumbling-block to his 
superiors throughout his academic career that he was finally obliged to give up the 
idea of teaching. But, though rejected by their professional colleagues, they came 
before long to be accepted as among the official [!] wise men of their society, a society 
now temporarily stabilized. Both ended as members of the Academy (“‘When one is 
someone, why should one want to be something?’ Gustave Flaubert wondered about 
Renan)—whereas it is only a few years ago that Michelet and Quinet were finally given 
burial in the Panthéon. 


One cannot understand the decline of bourgeois thinking, the corruption of 
consciousness in bourgeois society and the atmosphere of general hypocrisy 
resulting from the separation of intellectual production from social praxis, if 

—one does not understand that it is the “intelligentsia” itself which, with the 
reification of “profession”, is at the same time the instigator and the victim 
of it all. The civil servant has to be polite and to make sure that his political 

_and religious views do not displease the administration? Well, the man of 
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spirit is in the same position and must, still more, not displease his “supe-) 
riors” and professional colleagues. They are, in reality, invariably his inferiors; 
(the great talkers of all Academies, Ja fadaise institutionalized!), yet for this: 
very reason they install censorship, oppression and punishment ahead of the) 
administration. Press, Church, school, radio, police (NKVD and FBI in- 
cluded) and all the rest of a formidable apparatus would not suffice to uphold 
bourgeois rule without that multicolored army of “authoritative” watchdogs 
in science, literature, philosophy and so on which is the true and decisive 
maker of “public” opinion. This army is as stupid as the bourgeoisie itself 
and often afraid of nothing. It sometimes victimizes intellectuals later 
accepted among the “official wise men of their society” and does not recognize} 
the advantage of certain “deviations” from its standards. At the end, how- 
ever, it has the same gigantic stomach as the Catholic Church and easily; 
digests anything which—does not go too far. Harmless declamations are 
indeed useful and an ornament for a ruling class entirely vulgar, brutal, 
deceptive and hypocritical. Nothing would be more erroneous than the 
belief that those who become something instead of remaining someone have 
not fully merited this transformation. After all, did Renan with his honesty, 
or Taine with his brilliance do anything more than the man of “good will”) 
who always appears at the right time and in the right place in order to: 
increase the general confusion, ambiguity and cheating? What had Renan: 
to offer when “the Revolution of 1848 occurred, and ‘the problems of social- 
ism’, as he says, ‘seemed, as it were, to rise out of the earth and terrify, 
the world’ ”? 


What humanity needs is not a political formula or a change of bureaucracy in office, 
but “‘a morality and a faith” [and that is indeed ‘“‘something’’!]. . . He continues to hop 
for progress [and so does Mr. Muckpie in his “‘best’”? moments!]; but it is a hope that 
still looks to science without paying much attention to political science, whose advances, 
indeed, he tends to disregard, as he says the French naturalists had done with Darwinism. 
Where Michelet had forfeited his posts rather than take the oath of allegiance to Louis# 
Bonaparte, Renan considered it a matter of no consequence. 


Renan reaches the conclusion: “It is clear that for a very long time w 
must stand aside from politics”, which means in plain language: It is clear 
that we must let the adventurer have his way! (Contrast: Quinet, who is# 
mentioned only in passing by Wilson and who had also lost his position at 
the Collége de France, was banished from his country in 1852.) Yet there is 
still, says Wilson, an ideal of public service. “Renan ran for the Chamber off 
Deputies in 1869 on a platform of, ‘No revolution; no war; a war will be as# 
disastrous as a revolution.’ And even when the war was in progress and the 
Prussians were besieging Paris, he took an unpopular line in advocating 
peace negotiations.” 


Standing aside from politics is the great illusion of the man “in between” 
who, always a politician, advises, preaches, exhorts and wants neither wax 
nor revolution in order to get both. Such men, the cursed “luke-warm” of 
the Bible, professional recipe-makers by the thousands in our time (thoug 
still smaller ones than Renan), have always a “code” into which their falsed, 
consciousness crystallizes and in whose miracle-working power they some-§) 
times even seriously believe, in no way different from the belief of so-called 
primitive people in the power of their fetish. Renan’s code is “virtue”, orf 
which Wilson appropriately comments: 


1 | 
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- It is almost as if virtue were with Renan a mere habit which he has been induced to 
acquire on false pretenses. Though his devotion had been at first directed to the ends 
_ of the Enlightenment, to the scientific criticism of the Scriptures which supplemented 
the polemics of Voltaire, the Enlightenment itself... was in a sense on the wane with 
| the attainment by the French bourgeoisie of their social-economic objects; and’Renan’s 
_ yirtue came more and more to seem, not like Michelet’s, a social engine, but a [luminary 
_ hung in the void. In a hierarchy of moral merit drawn up in one of his prefaces, he puts 
the saint at the top of the list and the man of action at the bottom: moral excellence, 
he says, must always lose something as soon as it enters into practical activity because 
it must lend itself to the imperfection of the world. And this conception gave Michelet 
concern: he rebuked “‘the disastrous doctrine, which our friend Renan has too much 
commended, that passive internal freedom, preoccupied with its own salvation, which 
delivers the world to evil.”.... Renan’s emphasis is all on the importance of the calm 
pursuit of truth, though the turmoil may be raging around us of those who are forced 
i!] to make a practical issue of it. But he corrects himself: “No, we are posted in sign 
of war; peace is not our lot.” Yet the relation between the rioter in the street and the 
scholar in his study seems to have completely dissolved. 


It is a particularity of all ideologists to say “yes” when they have said 
“no”, and then to say “no” again. And it is an eternal truth that those who 
preach passive internal freedom or the calm pursuit of truth (with which 
they, of course, land in the void) are extremely active in delivering the world 
to evil and necessarily extend their own salvation in the most material sense 
of the word. In the best of cases (not to speak of those where sheer hypo- 
crisy and fraud are at work) they never become conscious that passive 
internal freedom is an open falsehood if one at the same time participates 
in the affairs of the world, publishes books, gives advice, outlines directions, 
emphasizes one line against the other, commends virtue, a morality and a 
faith (don’t worry which one is the “calmest” truth!) or does anything outside 
of his private room. Virtue under such circumstances is only another 
commodity among innumerable sham-products of no use except for the 
producer and the system which they support. The calm pursuit of “truth” 
grounded on fundamental self-deception thus reflects once more the crack 
between intellectual production and social praxis. And whatever school of 
thought or tendency one may choose, it is fundamentally the same play over 
and over again. 

Taine, in contrast, to Renan who dealt mainly with “ideas”, dwells upon 
the mechanical aspect! of history and thereby blocks the way to true con- 
sciousness from the other side—an excellent service for a thoroughly 
mechanical, blindly operating system. To a, friend he wrote in Renan’s 
manner: “Political life is forbidden us for perhaps ten years.” With this 
self-inflicted “forbidden” he plants instead of “virtue” another fetish before 
us: “The only path is pure literature or pure science”, the self-deception 
per se. Writes Wilson: 


Men like Taine were travelling away from romanticism, ... and setting themselves 
an ideal of objectivity, of exact scientific observation, which came to be known as 
Naturalism. Both Renan and Taine pretend [!] to a detachment quite alien to the fierce 
partisanship of a Michelet; and both do a great deal more talking about science. The 
science of history is for Taine a pursuit very much less human than it had been for 
Michelet. He writes in 1852 of his ambition “to make of history a science by giving it 
like the organic world an anatomy and a physiology”’. 


The “science” of history follows the dehumanization of society and takes 
on an almost gruesome aspect in Taine’s philosophy and program, fully 
stated in the introduction to the History of English Literature. In Wilson’s 

_ description: 
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In dealing with works of literature, ‘‘as in any other department, the only problem) 
is a mechanical one: The total effect is a compound determined in its entirety by the) 
magnitude and the direction of the forces which produce it”. The only difference between) 
moral problems and physical problems is that, in the case of the former, you haven't} 
the same instruments of precision to measure the quantities involved. But “virtue and 
vice are products like vitriol and sugar’; and all works of literature may be analyzed 
in terms of the race, the milieu and the moment. 


Note, says Wilson before, that it is no longer a question of humanity) 
creating itself, of liberty warring against fatality; but of an automaton 
functioning in an automaton. No wonder then that Taine, as the automaton 
of the automaton fuctioning in an automaton, is but pretending when he 
pretends to a detachment quite alien to Michelet’s partisanship: 


It is in vain that he keeps insisting that his object is purely scientific, that he is as; 
detached in his attitude toward France as he would be toward Florence or Athens: 
The Origins of Contemporary France has an obyious political purpose. 


With this fatal side of all “pure” disciplines, he comes still closer to 
reification and loses even refinement in the technique of self-deception: 


By Taine’s time, the amassment of facts for their own [!] sake was coming to be} 
regarded as one of the proper functions of history; and Taine was always emphasizing 
the scientific value of the “‘little significant fact’? [whose “‘significance”’ is usually that 
of the reified appearance!]. Here, he says, he will merely present the evidence and allow) 
us to make our own conclusions; but it never seems to occur to him that we may ask 
ourselves who it is that is selecting the evidence and why he is making this particular 
choice. It never seems to occur to him that we may accuse him of having conceived 
the simplification first and then having collected the evidence to fit it; or that we may 
have been made sceptical at the outset by the very assumption on his part that there 
is nothing he cannot catalogue with certainty [he did not yet feel the need of a Reichen- 
bach to deny certainty!] under a definite number of heads with Roman numerals, in 
80 pepe oX so confused, so disorderly and so rapid a human crisis as the great French 

evolution. 


Nothing, it seems, can stop a falling body, especially if its weight is; 
constantly augmented by the amassment of facts for their own sake. Social! 
laws are merciless, which in the present case means: Having fallen so far? 
back in consciousness, the “detachment” of our historian becomes pathetic, , 
while his interpretation of the “little significant facts” reaches the border of | 
intentional falsification. It cannot be otherwise, for there is no other choice! 
for the petty-bourgeois mind than open partisanship of bourgeois “law and| 
order” and the interpretation of “dangerous” past events in its sense. Con-: 
sequently: 

Taine plays down the persecutions for religious belief and liberal thought under the? 
regime of the monarchy and almost succeeds in keeping them out of his picture; and| 
he tries somehow to convey the impression that there was nothing more to the capture} 
of the Bastille than a barbarous and meaningless gesture, by telling us that it contained | 
at the time, after all, only seven prisoners, and dwelling on the misdirected brutalities ; 
committed by the mob. Though in some admirable social-documentary chapters he} 
has shown us the intolerable position of the peasants, his tone becomes curiously 
aggrieved as soon as they begin violating the old laws by seizing estates and stealing: 
bread. Toward the Federations of 1789, which had so thrilling an effect on Michelet, , 
he takes an ironic and patronizing tone. The spirit and achievements of the revolutionary | 
army have been shut out from his scope in advance and are barely—though more} 
respectfully—touched upon. And the revolutionary leaders are presented, with hardly | 


a trace of sympathetic insight—from a strictly zoological point of view, he tells us—as} 
a race of “‘crocodiles’’. 


From a strictly zoological point of view, this judgment is surely the peak 
of detachment plus “pure” science, plus “pure” literature. Indeed, man has | 
come to form his soul according to his material situation! The problem of 
his “psychology” has been reduced to a truly mechanical one in the process 
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-of reification: There is nothing of significance in his soul anymore which 
cannot directly be traced down ta his social existence, his position and 
profession. The reduction of his psychology to a mechanical problem is, in 
other words, reduction with a vengeance: 

_The human Proteus, in its disconcerting transformation, has thrown Taine and sent 
him away sulky, as soon as he has emerged from his library. Not only is he horrified 
by the Marats, but confronted by a Danton or a Madame Roland, he shrinks [!] at 
ence into professorial superiority. At the sight of men making fools and brutes of 
themselves, even though he himself owes to their struggles his culture and his privileged 
position, a remote disapproval chills his tone, all the bright colors of his fancy go dead. 
Where is the bold naturalist now who formerly made such obstinate headway against 
the squeamishness of academic circles? 


The answer to this question has by now become so obvious that one feels 

a little embarrassed to explain: Why, he sits in his studio, where he has 
slipped into the skin of the philistine and works hard on his “own”, “brand 
new”, “unique”, extremely “superior” gospel, code-fetish and political recipe. 
Though the same childish and pretentious nonsense will be repeated ad 
nauseam, no self-respecting ideologist can do without it, and it goes without 
saying that Taine has to fulfil his duties: 

_ He is pressing upon us a social program which blends strangely the householder’s 
timidity with the intellectual’s independence. Don’t let the State go too far, he pleads: 
we must, to be sure, maintain the army and the police to protect us against the foreigner 
and the ruffian; but the government must not be allowed to interfere with Honor and 
Conscience, Taine’s pet pair of nineteenth-century abstractions, nor with the private 


operation of industry, which stimulates individual initiative and which alone can secure 
general prosperity. [Emphasis added.] 


One does not know whether to cry or to laugh at this incredible program— 
it is only sure that it betrays all of the householder’s timidity with not one 
iota of the intellectual’s “independence”. But just because this independence 
is a legend spread eagerly by all ideologists, it forms the basis for their feeling 
of being the cream of humanity. It could be demonstrated in hundreds of 
cases that this complacent feeling grows stronger the less the single ideologist 
has to offer and the more servile he is. There is surely truth in it when 
Wilson says “that the mobs of the great Revolution and the revolutionary 
government of Paris have become identified now in Taine’s mind with the 
socialist revolution of the Commune”. Nevertheless, there is also a quite 
conscious effort to discredit possible attempts at a change with the help of 
an example from the past presented first in the light of a “particular choice”, 
secondly in that of pure “scientific” judgment. Strangely enough, this effort 
is closely tied up with his claim to “superiority” which crowns the whole 
empty edifice and at first glance seems to contradict the ideologist’s function 
as obedient servant of the bourgeoisie. The proof is delivered by Wilson 
himself when he states about Taine: 

Like Renan, he has been driven to imagining that his sole solidarity lies with a small 
number of superior persons who have been appointed as the salt of the earth; and he is 


even farther than Renan from Michelet’s conception of the truly superior man as him 
who represents the people most completely. [Emphasis added.] 


Taine has thus fixed where his sole solidarity lies, which means that he has 
said “yes” to his own kind and “no” to the rest. This, however, is mere 
imagination and serves the same purpose as the “left-wing” color which 
certain ideologists like to display in order to hide the sad fact that their 
glorious “independence” lasts only as long as it costs them not a farthing. 
_As said before: The bourgeoisie and the “official wise men of their society” 
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are very much pleased with such imagination, for it deceives a lot of peopl 
(one has to take all efforts of this sort combined!) and breaks or at leas 
diverts their energy. In spite of that, the servant has to assure his maste! 
(the bourgeoisie as his true “superior” in society) how unshakable his loyalty 
is. In other words, he has to declare with whom his real solidarity lies, whic 
means he has to say “yes” to bourgeois society as a whole and, if need be 
“no” to his own kind. One has, therefore, always to expect a big “but? 
which makes things as clear as day and which in the case of Taine reads 


But, though not much liking his ordinary fellow bourgeois, he will rise to the defens 
of the bourgeois law and order as soon as there seems to be danger of its being shakey 
by the wrong kind of superior people. [Emphasis added.] 

With Taine’s division of the superior people into a wrong kind (let’s say 
the type.of Marx) and a right kind (the type Taine), it becomes plain that hq 
is quite conscious of what he is doing in misrepresenting the great Frenct 
Revolution. Unable to deny that his “crocodiles” are nevertheless superio 
people, he knows only too well that he has surrendered. his better ego (the 
“bold naturalist”) to a bad society for which the “wrong” kind of superio 
people are those who seriously disagree with it. Having betrayed his owr| 
kind and ready to betray it again as soon as there seems to be danger from 
this side (a danger which will never end), he fights for bourgeois law anc 
order all along the line. Under these circumstances, the French Revolutio: 
to which he owes everything, becomes the personification of his bad con: 
science against which (to stress it for psychoanalysts: quite consciously!) he 
constantly has to vindicate himself. There has never been an ideologist (th 
“ordinary” fellow scribbler is another matter) who is not disturbed by th 
fact that he “knows better” than he does and precisely thereby is forced tc 
build up defenses in the form of distortions, sham-problems, empty talk, anc 
circular reasoning. Final proof that Taine, too, suffers from this disease o 
consciousness is furnished by Wilson’s comment: 

Yet something is wrong: his heart is not in this as it was in his early work. He doe 
not like the old regime; he does not like the Revolution; he does not like the militaristiv 
France which has been established by Napoleon and his nephew. And he never livec 
to write, as he had planned, the final glorification of the French family, which wa 
to have given its moral basis to his system, nor the survey of contemporary Franc 
in which he was apparently to have taken up the problem of the use and abuse of science 


to have shown how, though beneficial when studied and applied by the elite, it becama 
deadly in the hands of the vulgar. 


* 


Noting in passing that Taine’s “glorification” of the French family was 
an impossible task (it would have been a miserable apology of the petty 
bourgeoisie, a monstrous failure), the reasons for following Wilson along his 
road can now be enumerated.® 

First: Wilson demonstrates that he has, concerning the past, a keen sense 
of historical development and a sound judgment. So far he therefore betrays 
no important signs of a false consciousness. 

Second: In a very natural manner he brings to light how the minds of ever 
“superior” men are molded by events, revolutionary or post-revolutionary 
situations, periods of unrest or relative stabilization—in short: by their socia! 
existence and the specific stage of development it has reached. 


5 All quotations are taken from Wilson’s book: To the Finland Station (Anchoy 
Books, 1953). 
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- Third: He thus exposes how a great historical change which began, as 
| reflected in the consciousness of enlightened men, with the ideal of uniting 
all sciences and of joining them to social praxis (the development of the 
social productive forces being the material basis) leads to political helpless- 
ness and its reification by means of abstractions (Michelet’s “We must have 
love” and so on which painfully recall the abstractions of the Bible). 
Fourth: He then exposes how there ensues an ever widening gap between 
science and social praxis until complete separation is reached, until every- 
thing is atomized and the “ideal” of “pure” science, “pure” literature, l’art 
pour l’art, the amassment of facts for their own sake and so forth appears 
as the perfect reflection of the capitalist mode of production, i.e.: Production 
for the sake of production or money-making for the sake of money-making. 
Michelet, in anticipation of what was much later to become a direct material 
possibility but, like the men of the Enlightenment, deeply impressed by the 
potentialities of the new mode of production—Michelet could still write in 
full sincerity: “Woe be to him who tries to isolate one department of know- 
ledge from the rest... All science is one: language, literature and history, 
physics, mathematics and philosophy; subjects which seem the most remote 
from one another are in reality connected, or rather they all form a single 
system.” However, as the heroes of the French Revolution, who fought for 
the realization. of the ideal of Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité as the application 
of “one” science, did not know that they were working for the establishment 
of the bourgeois order, so Michelet did not know that his scientific ideal 
foreshadowed only the universal spread of the capitalist system with the 
commodity as its “one” unifying element. If Michelet still sees that men 
themselves, by the very activities necessary for their life-process, generate 
irreconcilable antagonisms with their neighbors yet cannot, by climbing 
higher in the scale, escape the general degradation, Renan and Taine are 
already advanced personifications of this degradation and are far removed 
from such insight. On the contrary: Adapting themselves to the new status 
quo they adapt science, literature, philosophy and all the rest to their position 
in it, declaring that this corruption of consciousness constitutes their “supe- 
riority”. In doing so and in propagating their specific new scientific view, 
they fail to realize that they have turned into inferior apologists and, to- 
gether with their science, have sunk to the level of automatons functioning 
in the automaton of capitalist society. 
Fifth: Wilson, using very little psychology in dealing with Michelet, Renan 
and Taine, shows: Whatever the psychological motives of the “man in 
between”, of the professional or self-styled ideologist—things have their own 
logic and we can discard man’s psychology as a factor of fundamental 
importance as soon as he enters public life. If Taine, for example, was 
psychologically afraid of the Commune and identified it in his mind with the 
revolutionary government of Paris, nothing is gained and nothing explained 
about social processes by knowing it. Much more interesting and en- 
lightening is the fact that he was afraid at all and that one part of his 
society took the same position and reacted exactly as he did, while another 
part of the same society took the opposite stand and reacted accordingly, 
no matter in both cases whether they did so actively or passively, afraid or 
“cynical, identifying or not. There is, of course, no sharp line of demarcation 
between all members of the opposing camps. Many individuals, especially 
“men in between”, vacillate with two souls in one breast and greater or lesser 
‘inconsistency, but only in order to wind up, finally, in one of the two 
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fundamental positions. Important is only the fact that internal social contra: 
dictions unfold under certain conditions up to a point where they turn inte 
irreconcilable antagonisms which eventually clash. Important is only tha 
before, during and after such clashes, human atoms are stirred up and driver 
from one position into another and that the latter is, temporarily or per 
manently, always the opposite one. Important is lastly that such an inter) 
change of opposite positions takes place—unimportant is that this or tha’ 
member of the working-class (to use an instance) is attracted by bourgeois 
social existence and this or that member of the possessing or privileged class 
is disgusted with it. 

Sixth: Wilson continuously illustrates the law of the dwindling force oj 
cognition in bourgeois thinking. Thinking can only develop in connectior 
with social praxis. The bourgeoisie proper, however, the more its rule anc 
the social productive forces expand, becomes a totally superfluous class 
because all its social functions are now, as Engels put it, fulfilled by salariec 
employees. Engendering, by its very utility in the development of the 
capitalist system, its own uselessness, the bourgeoisie soon becomes the only 
ruling class in history which has no culture at all. It is in this respect at one 
with the proletariat which, due to its position in society, cannot create any 
culture of its own and has, as a separate class, been rendered equally super: 
fluous as the bourgeoisie. The ‘ ‘producer” of culture (in the widest sense} 
is the petty bourgeoisie, the “man in between”, the scientist, intellectual an 
ideologist who, being neither capitalist nor worker, regards himself therefore 
as at least relatively “independent” or standing “above the classes”. It hasg| 
already been shown that this “independence” is sheer self-deception and that 
the essential function of the intelligentsia is to foster bourgeois rule. Once 
integrated as an automaton in an automaton, it shares the fate of the 
bourgeoisie to the degree that the latter loses its function and rules in th 
name of the anonymous power called Capital. In other words: The intel- 
ligentsia, too, loses its creative power and achieves less and less in the real 
of cognition—its progressive role is restricted to the sphere of abstract 
production in which the stupidity of the “pure facts” reigns and the force of 
generalization is lost. 

Seventh: From a philosophical point of view, Wilson illustrates not onl 
how opposites turn into opposites, but also how they form a unity an 
mutually interpenetrate each other. Already with Michelet, illumination 
becomes hiding. With Renan and Taine, hope for progress turns into dis- 
regard for political science, passive internal freedom into active external 
bondage, calm pursuit of truth into the preaching of false codes. Scientifi 
“detachment”, further, reveals itself to be fierce political partisanship, objec- 
tivity to consist of subjective selection of facts fitting pre-conceived simpli- 
fications, independence to be utter dependence and naturalism falsification of 
reality. To crown it all, the self-appointed “salt of the earth” and superior 
person appears as a fool and a liar who preaches with the boldness of the: 
learned ignoramus that private operation of industry alone can secure general 
prosperity (this in the teeth of the experience of the Commune and the: 
progress of economic science). Finally, the self-appointed “elite” man is the} 
one who closes the circle in the decline of cognition, for he is the first vulgar 
person who; turns science into ideology, who abuses science and in whose: 
hands it becomes deadly. Leonardo da Vinci destroyed his design for a: 
submarine out of fear that it would be misused. Einstein, in contrast, induced! 
Roosevelt to produce A-bombs with which he unchained the deadliest force: 
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- ever put in the service of capitalist competition in war and peace. Was it 


fear, naivete, hope or something else which moved Einstein? It was, in any 
case, his social existence, the logic of the system which pushed him in a 
‘disastrous direction. It was thus false consciousness, ignorance of political 
science, blindness with regard to social implications and the connection 
between all sciences if he could not even calculate the first consequence of 
his step and believed that the bomb would not be used without the “utmost 
necessity” in the sense in which the bourgeoisie itself understands this term. 
One has to grasp the dialectical nature of things, which imbued the produc- 
tion of the bomb with its own logic—the bomb was actually used wantonly, 
with political deception of the people, and the horrible new branch of 
production had to be pushed further and further. Let it be repeated: The 
bourgeois character of the “abstract” sciences (which “as such” contain no 
ideological material) cannot be detected in themselves but in their theoretical 
interpretation. Let it be repeated, too: In bourgeois society, science cannot 
benefit the people, it benefits the system and its parasites (general assertion 
of its bourgeois character) and remains a potential, not an actual friend of 
mankind. The alienation of man from his work is reproduced in the aliena- 
tion of science from its social purpose, and both harden the antagonism 
between physical and intellectual labor in which reason has no place. The 
world is full of dialectical surprises, and nature, which is an organic unity 
and will be treated as such, revenges itself for the violation of its laws. Each 
step forwards is now inseparably bound up with a step backwards, with 
greater evils, sharper antagonisms, graver dangers, deeper blindness, more 
intense social and human degradation. 

Eighth: Wilson throws some light on the unhappy position in which the 
intellectual is put, with his own help, by the mechanism of the system. 
Whatever’ the state of his consciousness may be: If he is not a cynical 
apologist he feels uneasy in his skin and displays greater or lesser evidence 
of a bad conscience. The feeling that “something is wrong” is as widespread 
a symptom as its counterpart, namely longing for political and intellectual 
freedom. A letter by Einstein to the editor of The Reporter sums up the 
point in a rather tragic manner. Having been instrumental in what was to 
follow from the construction of the A-bomb (secrecy; restriction of scientific 
communication, freedom and conscience; deception of the people and 
political persecution) he commented on a series of articles by Theodor H. 
White under the title “U.S. Science; The Troubled Quest’. In these articles 
it was said “that centers of intellectual life were troubled by recent Federal 
actions concerning scientists”. The New York Times of Nov. 10, 1954, from 
which the story is taken, noted: “Dr. Einstein has been an outspoken critic 
of these actions. When Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer was denied security 
clearance by the Atomic Energy Commission, Dr. Einstein said: ‘The sys- 
tematic, widespread attempt to destroy mutual trust and confidence con- 
stitutes the severest possible blow against society’.” Then followed Einstein’s 
letter to the editor of The Reporter: 

You have asked me what I thought about your articles concerning the situation 
of the scientists in America. Instead of trying to analyze the problem, I may express 
my feeling in a short remark: If I would be a young man again and had to decide how 
to make my living, I would not try to become a scientist or scholar or teacher. I would 


rather choose to be a plumber or a peddler in the hope to find that modest degree of 
independence still available under present circumstances. 
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After the letter, The New York Times wrote: 


In Princeton, Dr. Einstein’s secretary declined to elaborate on this comment. — 

In publishing the letter, Max Ascoli, the editor of The Reporter, said that it was 
an honor but “hardly a pleasure to publish this letter from Albert Einstein”. The 
comment will be freely used by enemies of the United States, he said. [This is divine: 
As if it were the fault of the “enemies” that “‘something” is utterly rotten in the United 
States! 4 

But te added that the freedom to protest, which Dr. Einstein used in making his 
comment [this is divine again: Einstein was asked for it, but Ascoli surely expected him 
to be a “good boy” who never uses any “freedom’’!], can still [!] be afforded here. 
Our country must maintain a good record on this score, not just a better record than 
do the totalitarian nations, Mr. Ascoli said in an editorial comment. 


That is all that came out of a vital issue, and the story confirms what we 
already know. You can, especially if you are Einstein, still express your 
feeling and become a “protester” who audaciously uses such freedom, but 
you will not attempt to analyze the problem, let alone with full documenta- 
tion and in its full social and scientific impact. It is an “honor” to print a 
statement by a great man, but hardly a “pleasure” because it reveals a little 
of that truth which it should be the highest honor and pleasure for any 
non-totalitarian or honest paper to publish. Inconsistent criticism is com- 
patible with any political system—it is not for nothing that the Stalinists 
sanction their own kind of “critical” exercise in the name of “Bolshevik 
self-criticism”. To be timid, to hide, to be hypocritical, to falsify, to lie has 
become a social command and conscious policy. On the other hand, it has 
become one among several of man’s “second natures”. There is an organic 
connection between the separation of intellectual work from social praxis and 
the total falsification of history and political theory consciously planned, 
ordered and enforced by Stalin. This connection is so strong that the whole 
bourgeois world has travelled along Stalin’s road, though the so-called “free” 
world has not yet installed the Stalinist system. On a world scale, the “new 
barbarism” will be victorious if the fatal trend of capitalist development 
cannot be checked and reversed. But in that case no psychology would be 
needed to depict in advance the basic behavior of those who figure as pace- 
makers of the new barbarism. For better or worse, the social process always 
prepares the soil and also has ready to hand the human material that is 
required when consequential decisions become unavoidable. Out of our 
social existence, Stalins, Hitlers, Mussolinis, Francos would spring up like 
mushrooms after rain. Together with their gang, all would act after the same 
pattern, their “individual” psychology being of no more importance for the 
development in toto than a grain of sugar in a pound of salt. In the intellec- 
tual sphere, the ultimate consequence would be everywhere the same as in 
Russia. The falsification and perversion of social consciousness would be 
consciously planned, ordered and enforced—whoever resists or goes beyond 
“criticism” organized by the state will be punished and exterminated. 


All the foregoing could have nevertheless been said without Wilson if the 
main point had not been to have a look at Wilson himself in the light of his 
own presentation. He has nicely exposed the large and abstract capitalized 
words, the shallow syncretism of concepts, creeds and gospels such as: We 
must have love; Faith in the Fatherland; Education; Forget your envy; 
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_ Forget your pride; We need a morality and a faith; Virtue; Passive internal 
freedom; Calm pursuit of truth; Don’t let the state go too far; Honor and 
Conscience; Pure science; Pure art; etc. The sheer mass of these deceptive 
abstractions, one is entitled to think, should have put Wilson on guard, but 
only those with little insight into the social mechanism will be surprised to 
see him silently drop his critical attitude and embrace the same vice. His 
book ends with a “Summary”, in the last paragraph of which he says that, 
more important than. certain other features, something remains which is 
common to all great Marxists. It is “the desire to get rid of class privilege 
based on birth and on difference of income; the will to establish a society 
in which the superior development of some is not paid for by the exploita- 
tion, that is, by the deliberate (this word is one of Wilson’s real hits!) 
degradation of others—a society which will be homogeneous and cooperative 
as our commercial society is not, and directed, to the best of their ability, 
by the conscious creative minds of its members”. And then he delivers his 
own deceptive abstraction: 

But this again is a goal to be worked for in the light of one’s own imagination and 
with the help of one’s own common sense. The formulas of the various Marxist creeds, 
including the one that is common to them all, the dogma of the Dialectic, no more 
deserve the status of holy writ than the formulas of other creeds. To accomplish such 
a task will require of us an unsleeping adaptive exercise of reason and instinct combined. 

Bereaved of several words which hide more than illuminate, the new recipe 
treads: We must use imagination and common sense, we need an unsleeping 
adaptive exercise of reason and instinct combined. 

That, presented in 1953 as a remedy for practical evils, is worse than the 
codes of Love, Honor, Conscience or Faith, and it by no means becomes 
better if the words “one’s own” are inserted. One’s own imagination and 
common sense are as good and helpful or bad and hampering as reason and 
instinct (combined) required of us. Since nobody who has a little common 
sense will believe that Wilson’s abstractions have told him anything, he will 
conclude (and that is his “combination”): Wilson is only a present-day— 
Taine. If, in addition, he possesses reason (which includes knowledge and 
cognition) he will exercise it (throwing away the senseless flourish “unsleeping 
adaptive”) and work for his goal by explaining what, in each concrete case, 
is at stake. In the case of Wilson, he will explain, it so happens that his 
imagination, common sense, reason and instinct combined were not sufficient 
to make him carry through his—own point. If he had reflected on what he 
had demonstrated he would have seen that even cogent theories, if separated 
from social praxis, must sooner or later lead to internal contradictions, 
emptiness and ideology (false consciousness). Cognition is truth, and the 
truth is often bitter because it is brutal. Wilson states, in the case of Renan 
and Taine, that it is their profession that has made their mask. If one makes 
such a statement he invites the question: And what is the profession behind 
your own mask? He may also be asked: Why do you write at all? Out of 
deep conviction, because you can’t help it and have decided to work with 
others for the establishment of the society you envisage? Or do you write 
in order to make a living and sell empty phrases?—Schopenhauer already 
complained that the whole misery of contemporary literature inside and 
outside Germany has its roots in writing books for money. “Everybody who 
needs money”, he said, “sits down and writes a book, and the public is 
stupid enough to buy it.” Yet all evils have their consoling side: Any writer 
must recognize that he runs a risk and has for his part no moral right to 


complain if he is taken to task. 
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There is, for instance, the question of the Dialectic. Wilson rejects 
dialectics not only in passing, as above, but in a special chapter called The 
Myth of the Dialectic. Here, however, the contention is that there can be no 
full consciousness of our social existence without knowledge of dialectics— 
the final reason for quoting Wilson was to have a look at him in the light of 
that “Myth”, i.e. to introduce it in its social aspect and significance, and to 
explain by way of inquiry into our present social existence and consciousness 
why it has so many opponents who without exception are not only victims of 
the law of ignorance and isolation in bourgeois society, but frequently also 
conscious calumniators who try to prejudice the reader against the study of 
dialectics by calling it mythical, metaphysical, dogma, nonsense, trash and 
God knows what else. Wilson, who like his innumerable fellow fighters 
against dialectics may believe he has “finished” it once and for all, should 
have known as a man somewhat instructed in “political science”: 

As long as social contradictions and antagonisms exist they will be accom- 
panied by partisanship in every field and in every question, while the claim 
to neutrality expresses per se either a lie or false consciousness. Where there 
is partisanship there is struggle, and in the fields of cognition and epistemology 
the struggle will always revolve around the positions of philosophic idealism 
and materialism, in the final analysis philosophic idealism and dialectical 
materialism. The positions “in between”, called agnosticism, empiricism, 
positivism and so on, are but deviations from the two basic positions. There 
is, furthermore, a difference between idealist dialectic and materialist dialec- 
tic, but characteristic of the ideological struggle in the last sixty years is a 
steadily increasing hostility to and ignorance of dialectics at all, especially 
among the representatives of positions “in between”. The enmity against 
dialectics is so intense that its rejection; runs parallel with an unceasing 
effort to distort it, to minimize it, to limit it and to render it harmless. 

The question is: Is this effort (which besides thoroughly stigmatizes 
Wilson’s chapter on dialectics) a chance phenomenon? By no means—the 
social root of it was uncovered by Marx long ago, but it is the tragic fate of 
the most famous quotations rarely to be understood and properly reflected 
upon in their full implications. That alone is reason enough to place once 
more before Wilson’s eyes Marx’s statement concerning the horror which 
befalls the bourgeoisie and its apologists at the sight of dialectics: 


In its mystified form, the Dialectic became fashion in Germany, because it seemed 
to transfigure what existed. In its rational form itis to bourgeoisdom and its doctrinaire 
prolocutors a scandal and abomination, because it includes in the positive comprehens- 
1on of the existing at the same time also the comprehension of its negation, of its neces- 
sary destruction, apprehends every form that has come into existence in the flux of 
movement, thus also according to its perishable side, lets nothing impose upon it and 
remains in its essence critical and revolutionary. 

It is in vain that Wilson pays side-compliments to Marxism (which are 
almost “obligatory” for any writer who wants to be “objective”) such as: 
“There was this much in the claims of Marx and Engels that they had been 
able to make socialism ‘scientific’: they were the first to attempt in an 
intensive way to study economic motives objectively”. It is in vain that he 
declares we can still use with profit “the technique of analyzing political 
phenomena in social-economic terms” and finally says: “The Marxist method 
can get valid results only if applied afresh by men realistic enough to see, 
and bold enough to think, for themselves.” It is in vain that he tells us of 
the “will to establish a society” (see above), for all his realistic seeing and 
bold thinking (for himself!) lands in abstractions and his enmity against the 
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Dialectic has “an obvious political purpose”. In short, it is a fact that 
Wilson, too, has a “past” yet has come to make his peace with society as it 
is.© The pattern of his behavior has been set: Knowing that this society is a 
very bad one, he does not feel too easy about the whole business, and 
exercises self-vindication both by “boldly thinking for himself” (he expresses 
the well-known qualms of the ideologists which make him appear “in- 
dependent”) and in fighting a “dogma” not very flattering for his social 
position, his profession and society as a whole. One could bluntly say that 
Wilson, who leans heavily on psychology when it comes to Marx (he calls 
him “Prometheus and Lucifer’’) is hostile to dialectics because this method is 
indeed “diabolic” and does not stop before any claim to independence, 
remains critical toward any abstraction from social content, is not impressed 
by any play with empty words and shallow conceptions and apprehends the 
perishable side of any position in bourgeois society. With all this Wilson 
remains a factual witness for dialectics when, not knowing what he is doing, 
he demonstrates how opposites turn into opposites, form a unit and inter- 
penetrate each other (see preceding section under Seventh). This is precisely 
an illustration of one of the laws of dialectics which are as inexorable as 
social laws and from which there is as little escape as from the latter, for 
they are the laws of the universe and all its phenomena, including the 


human mind. 
* 


The first who cognized that the mode of thinking of the nice fellow to 
whom Wilson appeals, namely “common sense”, had much to do with our 
social status was Hegel. He insisted that the operations of formal logic 
which fixed and separated all things from each other, so that A was A, a 
worker a worker, necessity necessity, contingency contingency, etc., had 
arisen with social relations which were antagonistic and that they therefore 
reflected these real antagonisms. In the ancient world the fixation (reifica- 
tion) of social antagonisms had already been driven so far that formal 
thinking expressed it in the sentence: The slave is a slave, not a human 
being.? The ancient world, however, is distinguished from the modern world 


6 Wilson even goes so far as to make his “‘own’”’ contribution to the legend of the 
U.S.A. Stating the undeniable fact that the poor and illiterate people of a modern 
industrial society tend to exhibit bourgeois ambitions and tastes when they first master 
advanced techniques and improve their standards of living, he goes on to say: ““We 
have seen it in the United States, where we have produced what is really the earliest 
example of that new kind of bourgeoisie that they have been getting in Germany and 
Russia.’ Well, whatever that means, it is the entrance to the legend: ‘“‘But ours [!] 
is a more highly developed, that is, a more democratic, version; and when I say that 
it is more democratic, I am using the word not in any loose sense, but in the definite 
sense that, with us [!], individual responsibility, the ability to make decisions, is a good 
deal more evenly distributed than it is in these other countries.”—That sort of rubbish 
is simply to be dismissed with the remark that it is the classical product of American 
individual responsibility, the ability to make decisions, realistic enough seeing and 
bold enough thinking combined. ; 

Two beautiful illustrations of the same point in modern times from Horkheimer’s 
Eclipse of Reason. First: “‘Charles O’Connor, a celebrated lawyer of the period before 
the Civil War, once nominated for the presidency by a faction of the Democratic party, 
argued (after outlining the blessings of compulsory servitude): ‘I insist that negro 
slavery is not unjust; it is just, wise, and beneficent. . . I insist that negro slavery... is 
ordained by nature [!]... Yielding to the clear decree of nature, and the dictates of 
sound philosophy, we must pronounce that institution just, benign, lawful and proper’. 
Second: “Another spokesman for slavery, Fitzhugh, author of Sociology for the South, 
seems to remember that once philosophy stood for concrete ideas and principles and 
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by a greater transparency and sincerity—in our time one is either hypo- 
critical or unconscious about the fact that the formula “The worker is a 
worker” has the same significance as “The slave is a slave” and reflects a 
state of social affairs in which the worker is indeed not a human being and 
is not treated as one but, as Wilson says, is subject to deliberate degradation. 
Social relations have been so reified and so fixed by common sense that most 
people are unable to connect a professor with physical work. No, the 
professor is a professor and is immediately conceived of as a somewhat 
awkward person with glasses and beard, absentminded, impractical and unfit 
for physical work, which would prevent him from being a “real” professor. 
The professor will usually feel the same way, and since everybody has a 
business which makes him what he is and sets him apart from others, the 
capitalist will feel that he is a capitalist, the professional gangster is but a 
professional gangster, the Marilyn Monroe-doctrine is the Marilyn Monroe- 
doctrine and so on without end. Finally, the abstract character of our social 
existence in which all relations undergo reification finds its universal expres- 
sion in the truly formal logical maxim Business is Business with which all 
human considerations are silenced and negated. 

It is economy (and in it one decisive factor: commodity) which has shaped 
the whole social process as well as our form of thinking and has transformed 
man into a mere accessory to his position. If Michelet could have followed 
the development of capitalist society and commented on its present states he 
would perhaps have exclaimed: 

What an amazing thing! Now there is not only a poor man’s soul, a rich 
man’s soul, a tradesman’s soul, but also a musician’s soul and that of the 
worker’s bureaucrat, the luxury-woman, the journalist, the physicist, the poet, 
the ideologist, the baseball player, the hoodlum (whom somebody above 
likes!), the missionary, the lawyer (whom nobody likes!), the mathematician, 
the logician, the physician. So many professions, so many souls, each 
incapable, in the final analysis, of looking at the world in terms other than 
those of its specialty, each one incapable of an unifying human view. 
Business is Business and science is science, and science stands in the service 
of business and has to compete with other business. Consequently: Each 
specialty within a specialty becomes another business which must assert 
itself by giving the same object a different color, not unlike the way in which 
two equally bad toothpastes are sold under different names. What has 
become of my one science, nay, of one science itself! Physicists and 
mathematicians very often look with disdain upon philosophy which appears 
to be a “mess” of 17,563 different opinions (the figure given is scientifically 
“exact”). Philosophers can pay them back and point to the mess in all other 
sciences. After the so-called fundamentals-crisis (Grundlagenkrise) in mathe- 
matics which broke out at the beginning of the twentieth century (the 


therefore attacks it in the name of common sense. . .: ‘Men of sound judgments usually 
give wrong reasons for their opinions because they are not abstractionists. . . Philosophy 
beats them all hollow in argument, yet instinct and common sense are right and philos- 
ophy is wrong. Philosophy is always wrong and instinct and common sense always 
right, because philosophy is unobservant and reasons from narrow and insufficient 
premises’.”"—If common sense and instinct (Wilson’s pets) have social antagonisms 
fixed as a “clear decree of nature’, all other things will be fixed in the same way. Thus 
declared Edmund Burke, whom Marx chastized in Capital: ‘““The laws of commerce 
are the laws of Nature, and therefore the laws of God.” Wilson could learn from such 
examples that his common sense, too, is a very dialectical creature—sound philosophy 
and judgment for the defender of slavery, a fool and scoundrel for those who oppose it. 
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- development of G. Cantor’s Mengenlehre had led mathematics for the first 
time to contradictions and split mathematicians into different camps) the 
student has a choice between teachers who are formalists, logicians and 
intuitionists. From formalists like Hilbert he will learn that there exists no 
specific subject-matter in mathematics, for it is only a collection of rules 
which permit the construction of combinations and transformations. The 
logicians Russell and Frege will tell him that mathematics is a grammar 
without subject, object, verb or predicate, a grammar of the copula and, or, 
etc. (in a word: a tremendous tautology). The intuitionists Brouwer and 
Weyl will hold Kant’s view that pure (pure!) intuition a priori forms the 
subject-matter of mathematics, but the logicians (who have held since Leibniz 
that mathematics belongs to logic) will see in the axioms and theorems of 
mathematics laws of ratio. And that is not all. There are scientist-philos- 
ophers like Mach who seek the subject-matter of mathematics in psychology; 
there are the mechanistic empiricists who negate the specificity of mathe- 
matics, classify it under physics and hold that its subject-matter is physical 
time and physical space. Then there is the trouble with non-Euclidian 
geometry and quantum mechanics in which neo-Kantians (Nelson, Bieber- 
bach), mechanistic empiricists and formalists take different and sometimes 
comical attitudes. (By the way: A true Swiss-cheese genius in philosophy 
is Weyl!) And then there are conventionalists like Poincaré for whom 
mathematical notions and operations are but convenient agreements (prin- 
ciple of “thought-economy”) and thus evade the problem. Add to these 
names like Peirce, Peano, Schroder and you have a host of other nuances 
leading to the state of symbolic logic (also called mathematical, exact or 
algebraic logic). Edward V. Huntington says that it “remained for Russell 
(1903) to announce the surprising thesis that logic and mathematics are in 
reality the same science; that pure mathematics requires no material beyond 
that which is furnished by the necessary presupposition of any logical 
thought; and that formal logic, if it is to be distinguished as a separate 
science at all, is simply the elementary, or earlier, part of mathematics”. 
But he continues: “Jt is too early to predict what the final outcome of this 
new movement will be... A new program has been proposed for mathe- 
matics and logic, and the true nature and scope of what is now called 
symbolic logic cannot be determined until this broader question of the 
relation between logic and mathematics is decided. It may be that, in the 
merging of these two sciences, no place will be left for symbolic logic as a 
distinctive science; it may be that the studies now pursued under that name 
will be supplied with a more appropriate title [which will be a great step 
“forward”’!]; or it may be that some new form of symbolic logic will absorb 
the whole of logic and mathematics.” (Huntington with the cooperation of 
Christine Ladd-Franklin in The Encyclopedia Americana, article Symbolic 
Logic.) 

Let’s now have a look at a single item within a science, namely the 
question of the ether in physics. The discussion about the existence of the 
ether came into full swing through Einstein who, at the time of the formula- 
tion of his special theory of relativity, was the main opponent of the 
assumption of an ether. He later reversed his view and declared (in Ether 
and Relativity Theory): “The ether of the general theory of relativity is a 
medium which is itself bare of all mechanic and kinetic qualities, but co- 
determines the mechanical (and electromagnetical) process (Geschehen).” 
Accordingly we have scientists and philosophers who share Einstein’s view 
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of the ether. Among philosophers belonging to this group we find Bergson, 
Cassirer, Schlick, Petzold and others; among astronomers Eddington and 
Kopff; among mathematicians Hilbert, Neumann, Russell; among physicists 
Planck, A. Haas, M. Laue, A. Sommerfeld, Born, Campbell, Chwolsen. Then 
comes a group which upholds the concept of a ponderomotive, substantial 
ether, in which such prominent names as W. Voigt, O. Lodge, J. J. Thomson, 
W. Wien, G. Mie, E. Wiechert, V. Bjerkness, W. Nernst figure. This group, 
however, is not homogeneous but comprises adherents of an elastic or un- 
elastic, a continuous or discontinuous (corpuscular), a Fresnel—Lorentz 
(resting) and a Hertz-Stocke (carried along) ether. Then follows a group 
which simply denies the existence of an ether. In it we find Poincaré, Mach, 
Ritz (emission theory) and, especially among mathematicians, axiomaticians. 
(Note: There are in all these groups numerous “oscillators”, combinations 
and transitions.) Then follow those scientists who say “I don’t know” (Exner, 
Ehrenfest, R. Millikan) but who still operate with the ether. Finally follow 
the confusionists whose protagonist is Weyl.8 

Thus we need not go into biology (with its vitalistic errantries), anthro- 
pology, medicine, psychology, economy and all the rest in order to find in 
science the same mess of 17,563 different opinions for which philosophy is 
castigated. What is most amazing: Business is going on in science as in all 
other spheres of production! 100 different kinds of toilet-paper are produced 
because people must go into business, must stay in it and expand—scientists, 
lecturers and students produce for the same purpose papers en masse. Three 
or four kinds of toilet-paper would represent a rational production and be 
sufficient for any need—three or four scientific papers among each thousand 
would provide for all that is required in the field. The rest is useless 
duplication and sham-production which has nothing to do with human or 
scientific needs, but much with business, competition (also among the univer- 
sities, which are run as business institutions) and a totally crazy system 
maintaining itself through tremendous waste. Wherever we look there is the 
dialectical unity of opposites and transformation of opposites into opposites. 
Material production progresses and incites scientific work as science pro- 
gresses and incites material production, yet one is simultaneously as rational 
and irrational as the other. Material production cannot find its general 
purpose and science cannot define its own subject-matter—both are separated 
from their human end; both are driven on by blind, external laws; both are 
governed by false consciousness. Rationality is thus achieved through 
irrationality and irrationality through rationality, both turning wildly into 
each other and finally leaving rationality chiefly in scientific methods, 
laboratories, computers, generators and the means of production, while 
irrationality appears chiefly in production as a whole, in H-bombs, guided 
missiles, gases and bacteria for warfare, jet-fighters, insecticides, chemicals 
and so on down to 100 different kinds of toilet-paper. 


* 


Leaving Michelet and turning back to Hegel, we find that his consciousness 
was in many respects far ahead of his time. He was the first who denoted 
the antagonism between social existence and consciousness as alienation, 
revealing the state of affairs in modern society in which man is overpowered 


8 The ether-question is here followed up only to 1930, at the latest. 
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-by his own creations and in which the unity of object and subject, society 
| and nature, production and society, etc., is completely lost. Confronted with 


statements of false consciousness, i.e. with the statement of formal logic 


| the worker is a worker (which expresses and fixes the alienation of man from 


his essence) he would have retorted: 

The statement is true, yet only insofar as it reflects the given state of the 
worker in the given society. The truth of the statement is a starting point 
and a necessary element for establishing the fact that it is at the same time 
false. True and false are usually identical in modern society, which in the 
given case means: The worker is not a worker but a human being—he 
represents a living unity of opposites (worker and human being), even if this 
unity is hidden under his present status. To say that the worker is a worker 
means to say that he is a degraded human being, and to say the latter is to 
say that he became a degraded human being as a consequence of the forms 
in which society has developed. A man who works in order to live is the 
very opposite of a man who lives in order to work—the latter is a living 
antagonism, and that antagonism, like all other antagonisms created by social 
development and categorized by formal logic (common sense), must be over- 
come in such a way (there is in truth no other) that man again will work in 
order to live. He thus retains the content of the antagonism, but on a much 
higher level, in an un-antagonistic form. This form permits him to dispose 
freely of what he has achieved in the course of his development from 
primitive man who worked in order to live to civilized man who lived in 
order to work, yet for all that did not cease to work in order to live and 
reconquered his original status as cultural man who possesses now all means 
necessary for the realization of his human potentialities. 

The kernel of Hegel’s dialectical method is to dissolve all immediately 
given forms of reality into a process which alone can reveal the true nature 
of things. It opposes therefore all forms of positivism and their fetishization 
of facts which as such do not tell the truth and consequently possess no 
authority at all. Positivism in any form, in spite of its unceasing claims to 
being “scientific”, is simultaneously false consciousness (ideology), affirmation 
of the existing system, bad conscience and apology. It is the characteristic 
philosophy of a perverted society and perverts consciousness not because it 
violates the “scientific” principle and goes beyond facts verified by observa- 
tion, but because it does not do so. It is furthermore a philosophy which by 
its very character refutes itself. The experience of our senses, for example, 
tells us that the worker is a worker, the capitalist a capitalist, the scientist 
a scientist and so on. But is the capitalist or, for that matter, anything that 
we perceive and experience, an observed fact which positivism would be 
rightfully entitled to celebrate? By no means! The capitalist is a general 
phenomenon representing infinitely more than any observed capitalist, indeed 
something more powerful, more essential and decisive than all observed 
capitalists taken together. All things are a complex of contradictions and 
universalities, so that first the scientist and the capitalist, too, are degraded 
human beings who have lost their independence and depend on the work 
of others while being slaves of the system. But then they are, like the genus 
man, also mammals, males or females, cell-states asserting the unity of life 
and death, being and nothing, becoming and vanishing and many more 
“facts”. All categories express something universal (even the categories 
individual, single, fact, particular, etc.) which is more than the bare fact and 
in truth determines its essence. It is this universal of which positivism speaks 
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whilst believing or pretending to speak only of observed facts. To start with 
the “given” is justified and necessary, but to pretend that it is possible to 
stick only to given facts is a lie immanent in all positivist philosophy and, 
once more, an affirmation of the status quo. 

There is always a difference between appearance (the manner in which 
things exist) and essence. All science, says Marx, would be superfluous if the 
form of appearance (Erscheinungsform) and the essence of things were 
immediately to coincide. In the reality of our social existence, we see the 
“free” worker, but the essence of this phenomenon is wage slavery. In 
reality, we find the “observable fact” of prices, but their essence is value 
which can neither be seen nor felt and yet is more “real” and powerful in 
its abstract quality than millions of little facts without consequence. In 
reality, we encounter supply and demand, yet their essence is commodity 
production. In reality, there exist the different forms in which profit appears 
(interest on money-capital, rent, commercial profit, entrepreneur profit, etc.), 
but their essence is surplus value. Finally, we speak of democracy, civilisa- 
tion, technical progress, whilst their essence is dictatorship of capital, bour- 
geois rule, social barbarism and regression. Alas, the world does not bow to 
positivism, the essence of things is not expressible in numbers, and symbolic 
logic is not the logic of life. Where mathematics experiences a crisis when 
it meets contradictions, dialectics postulates that such contradictions are the 
very soul and moving force of the whole universe—it hunts them (sit venia 
verbo!) and follows their unfolding in society in order to show that they can 
be freed from their antagonistic form. 


* 


Hegel, Marx and Engels cleared the path to true consciousness by demon- 
strating its dependence on social existence. Once this dependence was 
discovered and the decisive element of our social existence (production) with 
its inherent contradictions analyzed, consciousness concerning the essence 
was established and the general result of our social development (as a 
consequence of its unfolding inner contradictions and antagonisms) could be 
predicted. Errors in details, even important ones, were still to occur as a 
result of shortcomings in concrete knowledge (often conditioned by restric- 
tions of the time), yet the key to the comprehension of social processes and 
an adequate consciousness was found. This, however, does not mean that 
from then on consciousness was to spread and gain a great influence in social 
life. Quite the contrary, there were good reasons why this could not be. 
The main reason was given by Marx himself in connection with the fetish 
character of commodities. He explained: 

The recent scientific discovery, that the products of labor, so far as they are value, 
are but material [objective] expressions of the human labor spent in their production, 
marks indeed an epoch in the history of the development of mankind, but by no means 
dissipates the mist through which the social character of labor appears to be an objective 
character of the products themselves. What is valid only for this specific form of pro- 
duction, for commodity production, namely that the specific social character of private 
labor executed independently of each other consists in their quality as human labor— 
this appears, before as after the mentioned discovery, to those prepossessed by the 
relations of commodity production just as final as the fact that, after the scientific 
decomposition of the air into its elements, the air continues to exist in its physical form. 

In other words: If, as Hegel says, what is well known is on that account 
not cognized—what is cognized is on that account not well known. Nearly 
everybody remained prepossessed by the relations of commodity production, 
and the process of reification gained more power over consciousness the Jess 
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commodity production had fully developed and exhausted all its possibilities. 
It is true that Marx, Engels and many of their followers believed that the 
croletariat would become the principal carrier of that consciousness required 
for the transformation of the capitalist system into a rational society. In a 
paragraph of the Preface to the second edition of Capital not contained in 
the English translation, Marx even wrote: 


The understanding which “Capital” found quickly in wide circles of the German 
I | working-class is the best reward of my work. Herr Meyer, industrialist of Vienna, 
| a man holding economically the bourgeois standpoint, pertinently demonstrated in a 
brochure published during the German-French war that the so-called educated classes 
| of Germany had quite lost the great theoretical sense which was considered to be a 
German heritage, but that it revived anew in her working-class. 


No need to elaborate that the understanding of Capital by workers and all 
other references to the acquisition of social consciousness by the proletariat 
belong to the important errors of Marx and Engels. Such errors stand, in 
fact, in unnecessary contradiction to their outline of social psychology, which 
makes it plain that the law of ignorance and isolation applies to all classes in 
bourgeois society. The truth is that just because reification progressed for a 
long time and progressively degraded man (a process through which the 
proletariat was definitely integrated into bourgeois society), consciousness not 
only made no further inroads but actually regressed to an incredible degree. 
When Marx spoke about the “understanding” of his main work he noted 
also: “That the method employed in ‘Capital’ has been little understood, is 
shown by the various conceptions, contradictory one to another, that have 
been formed of it.” This was due to the general regression in thinking 
unavoidable in a society in which the privilege of education cuts the masses 
off from experience with forms of thought. For in such a society the fetter 
in which the consciousness of the masses is held becomes a fetter for the 
educated strata themselves and enforces a constant lowering of cognition on 
both sides. The first result was the loss of the Hegelian tradition, the “great 
theoretical sense” embodied in its highest form in Hegel’s dialectic. It was 
even, as Marx says in the same place, the good pleasure of the peevish, 
arrogant and mediocre epigones who now talk large in educated Germany, 
to treat Hegel in the fashion in which the brave Moses Mendelssohn in 
Lessing’s time treated Spinoza, namely as a “dead dog”. The system is 
endangered if cognition is acquired even by “educated” members of the 
upper classes, a fact which determines the level of all education from 
universities down to public schools. On the other side, the leaders of the 
workers’ movement were, contrary’ to common belief, the least acquainted 
with dialectics and (in general) the first to pervert theory altogether. This 
was the case for the Second International in its entirety, which produced not 
one great dialectician (not to speak of Kautsky, Bernstein and so on—even 
Mehring, Rosa Luxemburg and Labriola never fully understood dialectics 
and displayed great theoretical weaknesses). Although led, in the person of 
Lenin, by the only creative dialectician after Marx and Engels, this was also 
the case for the Third International, which was transformed by Stalin into 
one vast institute for the falsification of consciousness in conformity with the 
political reduction of the Russian revolution to its bourgeois content. Not- 
withstanding various “Marxist” sects, Marxism as a political movement, that 
is as the theory and praxis of the “proletarian revolution” and the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat”, is absolutely dead. 
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If one adds to all this the “observed fact” of general hostility towards the 
surviving elements of Marxism (including the permanent effort to distort 
them), namely the critique of political economy and historical and dialectical 
materialism as the key to full consciousness, one must conclude: It requires 
at least complete ignorance on the part of Wilson to assert that the dogma 
of the Dialectic is common to all Marxist creeds. There is, in the first place, 
no sense at all to speak about Marxist “creeds”, for the essentials of Marxism, 
the understanding of political economy and dialectics, is not, was never and 
could never be common to any of the groupings sailing under Marx’s name. 
Wilson himself mentions that Paul Lafargue had told Lenin it was impossible 
for the Russians to understand Marx, since nobody any longer understood 
him (in 1895, the year of Engels’s death) in Western Europe. Lafargue’s 
utterance voices the same deep truth as Lenin’s aphorism (20 years later) 
that after half a century none of the Marxists had understood Marx for lack 
of understanding dialectics. The comprehension of political economy and 
dialectics was thus always restricted to individuals and, for that matter, to 
very few of them. Wilson, for one, proves with every word he says con- 
cerning these subjects that he has no idea of what he is talking about and is 
not among the aforesaid individuals. His “arguments” against Marx as the 
“Poet of Commodities” and against dialectics will be reviewed in the course 
of the study—here one further reason must be stated why full consciousness 
about our social existence could not be attained by social groups. 

Marx possessed the fundamental insight: It is not enough that thought 
strives toward reality—reality itself must strive toward the thought. True, he 
committed another of his errors in assuming that reality was ripe or soon to 
become ripe to reveal the truth of the thought and to awaken it in the minds 
of many. Actually, reality still had far to travel in order to arrive at 
conclusive results and thus left thought isolated. It is easy to see this 60, 
70 or 100 years later and to grasp the force of Marx’s original insight which 
compels us to recognize once and for all: Speak the purest truth with the 
tongue of an angel sent directly from heaven, it will fall on deaf ears if the 
force of appearance speaks against you. 

One thing is nevertheless certain: There has been, in spite of all the gained 
detailed knowledge, no philosophical progress beyond the achievements of 
Hegel—Marx-Engels, no really new posing of the question of cognition and 
no new basic principles. Vice versa: Cognition has been obscured by futile 
attempts to “get around” dialectical materialism, by attempts to “modernize” 
older concepts and by masses of details (“observed facts”) which—whatever 
their validity, interpretation or consequence—cannot alter the situation. If 
under such circumstances dialectics still seems something strange or in- 
comprehensible, then it is not because it has become obsolete but because 
we have not yet reconquered the level on which Hegel operated. And this is 
due to the fact that the trivial, catastrophic and extremely painful development 
of bourgeois society, which with its initial revolutionary impetus gave birth 
to dialectics, is slow to close its life-circle and has not yet led back to the 
broad and immediately inspiring perspective it seemed to open at its be- 
ginning. In other words: Potentialities, which, in principle, could be visual- 
ized, had to become solid material reality before the consciousness of many 
could be affected by them. This latter point is basic in dialectical mate- 
rialism, which declares that nature, society and thinking form a circular 
movement in which what is first becomes the last and what is the last 
becomes the first. 
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With the foregoing in mind, one may measure the ignorance of Wilson, 
who really believes he has delivered the “death-blow” against dialectics in 
arguing against Bernal (for whom, not being acquainted with his writings, 

we otherwise take no responsibility): 


After all, the various discoveries invoked by Bernal were arrived at quite without 
| the intervention of dialectical thinking—just as Mendeleyev’s Periodic Table, which 
so much impressed Engels as an instance of quality determined by quantity, owed 
nothing to the antithesis and the synthesis; and it is difficult to see how they are improved 
[!] by being fitted into the Dialectic. 


First of all it is a fine trick to cover up the fact that one has no argument 
against one law of dialectics (namely, that quantity turns into quality and 
vice versa, not simply that quantity determines quality as the static-minded 
Wilson mispresents this law) by dragging in another. Nobody except Wilson 
has ever asserted that the former must “owe” something to the latter, 
especially if the latter is presented as antithesis and synthesis. Secondly: It is 
entirely Wilson’s own business if he finds it difficult to see how discoveries 
are improved by being fitted into the Dialectic, for he is again the only one 
who burdens dialectics with non-existing, nonsensical claims. To give a 
drastic example befitting the level of a very dialectical situation: 

If Wilson writes a completely correct chapter on dialectics, the difference 
between quantity and quality does not show up—it is only there implicitly 
and we say without distinguishing between, them that the chapter is good. 
One, two or even a few more errors in the chapter would still leave it a 
“good” chapter; they would not change its quality, though the difference 
between quality and quantity is now set into motion and appears in the 
number of errors. The more errors Wilson introduces into his chapter the 
more will it change its quality (adjectives: not so good, pretty faulty, etc.) 
until it consists of nothing but errors and has become a totally bad one, 
regardless of whether the errors result from Wilson’s ignorance, lack of 
understanding or good intentions. The simple increase of errors has turned 
into a new quality, and this new quality turns out to be a quantity of sheer 
nonsense. This nonsense fills a chapter in which the difference between the 
two again does not show up yet is implicitly there. It can, as before, be set 
into motion if Wilson corrects his errors one by one, until he has not only 
written a good chapter, but has also given an excellent lecture on how easy 
it is to fool readers who are ignorant enough to take everything an author 
tells them for granted. Yet this all has nothing to do with any “synthesis”, 
and Wilson will never reach one even if he piles up correct statements or 
errors sufficient to make up a book or a library instead of a chapter. (Be- 
sides: If he thinks that the original or regained undifferentiated unity of 
quantity and quality is his “synthesis” he adds only one more error to his 
mass of nonsense.) 

If we now summarize our “discoveries”, no attempt is made to “fit” them 
into dialectics. We leave such distortions to Wilson and simply recognize 
that in the changes which we have observed a general law of dialectics is at 
work. And therewith we have indeed neither “improved” these discoveries 
nor Wilson’s chapter nor anything else he may think of. We have, instead, 
greatly improved our knowledge of how such changes occur and thus also 
improved our method of thinking and investigation, for we know much 
better where to look and will commit fewer errors if we are well acquainted 
__ with the laws regulating our whole natural, social and spiritual existence. 
Only common sense, untrained in higher forms of thought, can be so foolish 
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as to suppose that discoveries must improve because they fit into anything, 


be it the Dialectic, the law of gravity or the foolishness of common sense — 
itself. One of the merits of dialectics is precisely that it protects us against — 


producing sheer nonsense and helps us to make discoveries, while their | 


“improvement” is entirely a matter to follow, provided that the concrete case 
permits it at all. For the sake of common sense banality one is tempted to 
say that Wilson surely is the “discoverer” of America. If he now would 
improve his discovery according to the laws of dialectics, the result would be 
something awfully good. 

The! best example of the superiority of dialectical thinking is Wilson’s 
“argument” that the various discoveries invoked by Bernal were arrived at 
quite without it. Since such talk constitutes no objection to the dialectical 
character of the discoveries in question, non-refutation is simply confirma- 
tion. Since the whole universe is, if you please, dialectical, and since this 
cursed property is thus not something subjective but something very objective, 
it must show up in all processes, observations, discoveries, thoughts and 
whatever we do and experience. Moliére’s famous hero was astonished to 
learn that he had spoken “prose” all his life without knowing it—Wilson may 
be surprised to learn that we arrive at dialectical results without dialectical 
thinking and without knowing that the results have anything to do with 
dialectics or even that there is such a kind of prose. Hegel knew already 
that the progress of the sciences in particular gradually brings to light higher 
relations of thought, or at any rate raises these relations to greater generality 
and thereby attracts more attentive consideration to them. No less than 
Hegel did Marx and Engels rely on the dialectical development of society 
and the sciences themselves. Engels made it plain even for children that one 
can arrive at the dialectical comprehension of nature by being forced to it 
through the accumulation of scientific facts, but that we come to this com- 
prehension more easily if we meet the dialectical character of these facts 
with the consciousness of the laws of dialectical thinking. What he has to 
say further in this respect can only astonish because of its great actuality. 

Engels first points out that the results of natural science force themselves 
upon everybody who is occupied with theoretical matters and do so with the 
same irresistibility with which today’s natural scientists willy-nilly see them- 
selves driven to general theoretical inferences. And here, he notes, a certain 
compensation takes place: If theoreticians are sciolists in the field of natural 
science, then natural scientists are sciolists in the field of theory, in the field 
of what has been hitherto denoted as philosophy. He continues: 


Empirical exploration of nature has heaped up such a tremendous mass of positive 
matter of cognition that the necessity to order it in each single field of investigation 
systematically and according to its inner connection has become simply peremptory. 
It becomes equally peremptory to bring the individual fields of cognition among them- 
selves into the right connection. But therewith natural science betakes to the theoretical 
field, and here the methods of empiricism fail, here only theoretical thinking can help. 
But theoretical thinking is only as a disposition an innate property. This property 
has to be developed, has to be trained, and there is for this training till now no other 
means than the study of the hitherto existing philosophy. 

The theoretical thinking of each epoch, thus also that of ours, is an historical product 
which assumes at different times a very different form and therewith a very different 
content. The science of thinking is thus, like any other, an historical science, the science 
of the historical development of human thinking. And this is also of importance for 
the practical application of thinking to empirical fields. For the theory of the laws 
of thinking is, firstly, by no means an once and for all established ‘eternal truth”, as 
the common sense of the philistine imagines with the word logic. Formal logic itself 
has remained, from Aristotle till today, the field of vehement debates. And dialectics 
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even has till now been more exactly investigated only by two thinkers, by Aristotle 

and Hegel. But just the dialectic is for today’s natural science the most important form 
of thinking, because it alone offers the analogon and therewith the method of explanation 
for the processes of development occurring in nature, for the connections in general, 
ior the transition from one field of investigation to another. 


Engels then describes the decline of theoretical thinking, beginning, as has 
been seen, in 1848. Together with Hegelianism, the dialectic was thrown 
overboard and thinking was again helplessly delivered over to the old 
metaphysics—just at the moment when the dialectical character of the 
natural processes announced itself forcefully; just when only the dialectic 
could help natural science over the theoretical mountain. The final outcome 
was the unsteadiness and confusion of theoretical thinking which now reigns. 


* 


Engels’ “now” means 1878, but the unsteadiness and confusion of theo- 
retical thinking were even more manifest on February 2, 1956, when (just as 
these lines were written) the eminent physicist Robert Oppenheimer addressed 
the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the American Institute of Physics and 
its founding societies and declared that physics is now in search of a new order 
in the universe. 

He told the meeting that man’s probing into the mysteries of the universe 
within the atom have led to “a maze of findings” that could not be reduced 
to an orderly concept of the physical world. Whereas, in the past, vast and 
disparate experiences had been reduced to a few general ideas and principles, 
we have today “a vast jumble (!) of odd dimensionless numbers, none of them 
understandable or derivable, all with an insulting lack of obvious meaning”. 
We have not found that “single key to the new physics” discovered at the 
turn of the century (!) by Max Planck. Nor do we have anything analogous 
to the postulates of Niels Bohr, founder of the modern concept of the atom. 


Above all we do not have the great guidance of the correspondence principle to 
relate familiar physics that we understand with the phenomena now newly discovered. 

Will this world, with its variety, its un-understood numbers, ever yield to an orderly 
description, simple and necessary? 

Will our future students be able to explain the mass of new phenomena as necessary 
consequences of the physical principles of the subnuclear world? Or will these remain 
empirical findings, to be measured with greater and greater accuracy and recorded in 
tables that every physicist must memorize or carry about with him? 

Surely past experience, especially in relativity and atomic mechanics, has shown 
that at a new level of explanation some simple notions previously taken for granted 
as inevitable had to be abandoned as no longer applicable. 

But always in the past there has been an explanation of immense sweep and simplicity 
and in it vast detail has been comprehended as necessary. 

Do we have the faith that this is inevitably true of man and nature? Do we even have 
the confidence that we shall have the wit to discover it? For some odd reason the answer 
to both questions is yes. 


The new explanation of “immense sweep and simplicity”, Oppenheimer 
said however, must await the coming of a new Newton or Einstein. This 
Genius was not likely to come soon, possibly not in his own lifetime, he said 
in answer to a question. (Cf. The New York Times of February 3, 1956.) 

Compare with this the following statement of “immense sweep” by Engels: 

One can hardly take into one’s hand a book dealing with natural science, without 
getting the impression that natural scientists themselves feel how much they are domi- 


nated by this unsteadiness and confusion, and how the so-called philosophy now 
customary offers them absolutely no way out. And here is for once no other way out, 
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no possibility to arrive at clarity, than the return, in one form or the other, from meta- 


physical to dialectical thinking. 


There will be ample opportunity to verify both Oppenheimer’s and Engels’ 
statements concerning the crisis in theoretical thinking, but it must be 
emphasized at this point that with regard to its solution not many scientists 
share even the flimsy “optimism” displayed by Oppenheimer. Engels’ pre- 


diction that the return to dialectical thinking, if it took place spontaneously — 
by the mere force of discoveries in natural sciences, would be a long-winded | 
and unwieldy process in which an enormous quantity of friction would have — 
to be overcome—this prediction has been confirmed beyond his own expecta-_ 
tions. He did not envisage that all the factors that have been examined here — 


would prevent a conscious return to dialectical thinking and, by coming into 
full play, widen and widen the existing confusion. The theoretical crisis 
expresses a world crisis of the capitalist system, and that is why, in addition 
to the many who confess their theoretical poverty, not a few have gone so 
far as Dr. William G. Pollard, executive director of the Oak Ridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies. Daniel Lang (in The Man in the Thick Lead Suit, 
Oxford University Press, 1945) tells us about this scientist: 


Dr. Pollard says that he has no interest in trying to reconcile faith and skepticism. 
He considers them mutually antagonistic, and has chosen faith, in which, as he puts 
it, ‘‘explanations are useful but not necessary’’. ‘‘I no longer believe that the approach 
of size-up-and-solve will produce a formula explaining all natural phenomena’’, he 
says. “If this sounds like heresy to any of my scientific colleagues, I can only say that 
the more I have learned of science, the more I have become convinced that the origin 
of the universe will forever remain a mystery to us. And I say this with sympathy for 
those who disagree with me, for like them, I have been an agnostic who was sustained 
for many years, and happily so, by the hope of that master formula. Ten years ago, 
I would have been incapable of taking the step I have taken. [He was recently ordained 
as a Deacon in the Episcopal Church.] Wars, social upheavals, nationalism—I once 
reacted intellectually to such things, but now I see them as perhaps containing elements 
of God’s judgment. I’m less worried now about these problems than I used to be— 
though not because I have any greater confidence in man’s ability to cope with them.” 


Explanations are not necessary but are useful, at least for all those clever 
people who were ever interested in trying to “reconcile” faith and skepticism. 
So it is good to explain (naturally, in a mutually antagonistic fashion): Only 
a total lack of philosophical education or an incredibly confident size-up- 
and-solve-approach, can be responsible for Dr. Pollard’s conviction that the 
origin of the universe will forever remain a mystery to us, nay, that it is a 
“mystery” at all. For his high American standard and low-brow confusion, 
Dr. Pollard should receive two Nobel prizes—the faith-prize for his “convic- 
tion” and the physics-prize for his discovery of the “mystery”. Additional 
reason: The more he learned of science, the more ignorant he became. Of 
course, the worthy committee which so faithfully distributes the Nobel prize 
will not understand that this growing ignorance is due partly to the low 
theoretical level in general, partly to Dr. Pollard’s intelligence in particular, 
and partly to the factors in our social existence which work against cognition, 
consciousness, clarity, comprehension and education alike. So Dr. Pollard 
no longer “believes” that the approach of size-up-and-solve (double scientific 
method-prize for this approach!) will produce anything but his own nonsense 
(pardon: will produce a formula explaining all natural phenomena, including 
nonsense-producing intellects!). Having given up his former belief, he 
remains a strong believer nevertheless and now “sees” certain ugly things as 
“perhaps” (does this “perhaps” represent sheer guesswork or a remnant of 
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| skepticism?) containing elements of God’s judgment. And that, as will be 
shown in a minute, is for certain purposes a very useful “explanation” which 
fits excellently into Wilson’s remark (made in connection with Lenin’s 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism) that even in our own day “the findings 
of filmy experiments provide pretexts for theological systems”. 

Since Ernst Mach’s first philosophical writings appeared in 1872, there has 
been a steadily growing tendency among scientists to limit science to a clearly 
arranged description of actualities and then—to escape into mysticism, 
fideism and all sorts of flat positivism, the most “modern” version of which 
is Hans Reichenbach’s “Scientific Philosophy”. A wonderful though not 
always-used pretext for scientific escapists is Mach’s fundamental thesis: 

_ Sensations are not “symbols of things”. The “thing” is rather a mental symbol 
jor a complex of sensations of relative stability. Not the things (bodies) but colours, 


sounds, pressures, spaces, times (what we usually call sensations) are the real elements 
of the world. 


This thesis, in which without any confidence in it we immediately recognize 
Dr. Pollard’s “element” of God’s judgment, found among scientists one great 
and truly cultivated opponent, Max Planck. Struggling for many years 
against idealism in physics and especially against Machism, Planck delivered 
in 1910 at the university of Leyden a lecture in which, in opposition to 
Mach, he defended the materialist position. Mach reacted indignantly with 
an article (“Die Leitgedanken meiner naturwissenschaftlichen Erkenntnislehre 
und ihre Aufnahme durch die Zeitgenossen’’) crying out against the reality 
of the atoms asserted by Planck. Almost comical in his helpless indignation, 
Mach reproaches the physicists for being on the way to becoming a church 
and appropriating a church’s methods. Thereupon he wants to make it plain 
as a pike-staff that, if the belief (!) in the reality of the atoms is so essential 
for physicists, he for his part desists from the ways of physical thinking. 
Indeed: Because he values freedom of thinking more highly and is unwilling 
to be a pure physicist, he will then renounce any natural-scientific (natur- 
wissenschaftliche) cognition and decline further intercourse with believing 
men. 

What strikes us in all this is the operation (positively or negatively) with 
belief and the bad taste of people who act as if one faith or belief (one of the 
“strongest” weapons which Wilson, too, brandishes against dialectics) were 
not as good as another. Instead of arguments and difference of opinion, 
which should be possible at least in scientific matters, we have fierce partisan- 
ship, groundless insults and the “terrible” (terribly tasteless) threat of 
declining intercourse—just as if that would impress anybody except those 
who, by the loss of Mach’s grace, must fear the loss of their social relations 
and their jobs according to the rule: If you don’t dance as I whistle, Pll 
break your neck! Economy, the blind process of our perverted social 
existence, breaks into science with its full impact and manifests itself where 
we least expect it. What, for example, is behind Dr. Pollard’s utterance that 
he once reacted intellectually to wars, social upheavals, nationalism, yet is 
now less worried about these problems? He covers it up with the “superior” 
tone of a former “agnostic” who knows better now because he has chosen 
faith. But what the Dr. is aiming at is easy to see and as primitive as the 
elements of God’s judgments themselves. 

Formerly (that is, ten years before Dr. Pollard became “capable” of taking 
his step) there was—didn’t you know that?—a war going on, a war which 
was the consequence of a “social upheaval” (German fascism) and national- 
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ism. It was “clear” to all the Pollards (of whom there are more than plenty) 
that Germany had “simply” instigated an immoral, a simply flagitious world- 
conflagration. Thus all the Pollards reacted “intellectually” as one man to 
such a crime. But, alas! times change and with them the ideological pretexts 


necessary to keep in line with the system. Today we have the H-bomb and | 


Oak Ridge, and the “intellectual” reaction to it, after the war, smells con- 
spicuously bad., We have, further, a nationalistic government interfering 
arrogantly in the affairs of the whole world. Then there has been the 
Korean war which still stinks to God’s heaven—there may be other wars 
unchained by the U.S. government. Most important of all: There may even 
be a “social upheaval” of the Hitler-type (which the MacCarthyites tried 
to get under way) which would fit very well into the whole scheme of 
“salvaging” our blessed American system and its supremacy over all others 
at whatever cost. 

To react to that “intellectually” becomes nearly impossible if one wants or 
is “obliged” to go along with things formerly judged “immoral” because we 
had not yet had a chance to outdo them by our own insanities. There are, 
consequently, plenty of Pollards, for the whole picture changes if we install 
faith and with it renounce responsibility and explanation. Whatever happens 
and whatever we do: From now on we cannot do anything about it; we see 
retrospectively that we never could. A higher will than ours leads us, and if 
it leads us into a new mess (which it will, be assured!) we have the un- 
necessary but very useful explanation that there is no explanation except the 
elements of God’s judgment. Let’s close the front of faith reaching from the 
government down to the “people”! Let’s be directors in Oak Ridge and 
other beautiful places! Let’s have it as it comes, so that everybody gets 
enough of the elements discerned by faith! Let’s be less worried, less than 
we used to be, less than worried at all! Amen! 


* 


The directness with which the social process sometimes pushes the human 
mind along its path is so painfully brutal that one wishes people would in no 
way know what they are doing, but the bad conscience and apology in 
Pollard’s new master formula of rationalization forbid regarding him simply 
as a totally blinded victim of the social mechanism. Moreover, bad con- 
science and apology are present in all such cases, thus also in that of 
Oppenheimer who once directed the development of the A-bomb. One must 
surely recognize merit when, speaking of the physicist as a teacher, Oppen- 
heimer said in his address that “as physics grows, and there appears more 
and more to learn, the problem of reconciling [!] know-how and knowledge 
grows more urgent”. This is indeed a meritorious admission of the state of 
alienation in our society in which know-how and knowledge need “recon- 
ciliation”, yet become daily more estranged because the mechanism of 
capitalist know-how dictates: Let’s have less and less to do with each other, 
less and less than we used to have, less than anything at all! Oppenheimer 
is in the grip of this mechanism when he continues: 

We must make more human [!] what we tell the young physicist and must seek ways 
to make more robust and more detailed what we tell the man of art or letters or affairs 
if we are to contribute to the integrity of our common cultural life. 

The gem in this empty phrase of the Renan-Taine code-type is a) our 
“common” cultural life, b) its “integrity”. It contains not one iota of knowledge 
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- about our social existence (which strictly forbids common culture as well as 
its integrity) but much know-how of how to produce good-sounding nonsense 
‘the lubrication that protects the machine against running hot). Oppenheimer 
proves that good will alone usually helps the devil it intends to fight—without 
acquiring knowledge before we talk we cannot contribute anything human or 
cultural but will be forced to proceed as follows: 

The labors of physicists in explanation and in prophecy are not and cannot be ended; 
| and there is no standing Joint Committee on the World’s Salvation to which they can 
_ abdicate their concern. 

This is again a good-sounding tirade, combining with the former to cover 
up for the amazing assertion: 

Yet by now the problem of living with the new dangers and the new hopes is where 
it belongs: with the public and its officers, the governments. Let us be sure that by our 
effort and our clarity we always keep it there. 

If ever there was a total abdication of the physicist’s “labor in explanation 
and prophecy”, then it is in this revolting declaration of “standing above” 
ihe public, the government and one’s own guilt, arrived at with the words 
“by now”. Oppenheimer, by his own effort, wants to establish with his own 
“clarity” that the problem, i.e. the responsibility for the new dangers, lies 
first of all with the public and then with the governments (which fill only a 
phraseological gap) but by no means with the scientists who created these 
dangers. Since he does not even care for the “new hopes” (an article sold 
to simpletons!), one must make an effort to introduce some clarity into a 
deliberately distorted matter. 

The new dangers were and are invoked behind the back of the public, in 
secrecy, without giving information to the public, without asking its opinion 
and without having its consent. The public is and will be, under the present 
system, forever ignorant about the real scope of these dangers and cannot 
even understand their nature, significance and ramifications. Insofar as it 
has become aware of the dangers resulting from experiments with H-bombs 
it has protested (in Japan practically the whole population), but its protests 
have been treated by “its” officers like all the fears and wishes of the people: 
as if they were non-existent. Oppenheimer has enough experience to know 
that governments live apart from the public, that the public is managed by 
“its” officers from the cradle to the grave, that governments are the private 
property of the possessing classes, and that the problem of living with the 
new dangers and the responsibility for them belongs entirely and exclusively 
to the scientists and the governments. No effort must be spared to assure 
that it is not shifted from there to the public, from which Oppenheimer, with 
one stroke, suddenly separates thousands of scientists, just as if they were 
living in a vacuum and had nothing to do with the poor business of ordinary 
people. 

Yet they do not live in a vacuum, they only illustrate the urgency of 
reconciling know-how and knowledge and how the gap is filled with false 
consciousness. Imagine several thousand scientists listening to Oppenheimer’s 
address and not one telling him on the spot or later: “Now, this kind of 
explanation, prophecy and clarity is... well, I will not use a certain word 
because it is not very flattering, but the word I had in mind was balderdash.” 
The sore spot in the affair is that our scientists were not assembled to listen 
to something more “humane”, but in order to do business, i.e. to make 
“contacts” with the “right” people, to find ways into better paid positions 
and to gain attention for such purposes by reading their newest scientific 
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toilet-paper in the ten minutes granted to everyone who has manufactured 
one. By a fluke coming at the right time and having the effect of an act of | 
elemental justice, an article by I. I. Rabi appeared in The New York Times 
Magazine of February 12, 1956, under the editorial subhead: “A noted 
physicist deplores a tendency to look on scientists as a sort of strategic 
material. The danger is that we may lose our brightest young minds.” The | 
author himself speaks about his qualms in rather amusing terms: 


| 


What disturbs and frightens the scientist is the increasing tendency to treat science | 
and the scientists as commodities [!] with all the appropriate export and import regu- | 
lations which relate to important strategic material. The great drive now going on to} 
increase the number of scientists and engineers takes on the appearance of stockpiling | 
of tungsten or copper. 

The aids to scientific education stem more from the fear that Russia will surpass us | 
than from an interest in scientific knowledge and a concern for the general vigor and 
health of the scientific endeavor and the preservation of a strong scientific tradition. 
[One should remember that the interests of the bourgeoisie run violently against such— 
interest and concern!] They certainly do not stem from a desire of the public to know 
more about science and the visible and invisible world. 

The impact of scientific thought on the culture of our times becomes less and less, 
even as science advances to greater pinnacles of understanding and discovery. [Alienation | 
over and over again!] As the importance of science in the country increases, its dignity | 
seems to be diminishing. [For Wilson: This phenomenon is truly dialectical!] Many | 
scientists have had the frustrating experience of trying to explain what science is about | 
to laymen, either in government, or in the universities, or to the ordinary professional 
or business man. 


| 


It is surely bitter to be treated as a commodity and to see that the dignity 
of science diminishes. However, as has been pointed out in connection with 
Renan and Taine: It is the intelligentsia itself which, with the reification of 
profession, is at the same the instigator and the victim of it all—nothing is 
more erroneous than the belief that the scientists have not fully merited this 
ignominious degradation. Their science has become something so “special” 
that there remains only “one” science, namely their physics and mathematics 
which under present circumstances lead to the undermining of thinking.? - 
Therefore it will always be a frustrating experience if scientists try to tell the 
“layman” about science, even the layman in universities where, from what | 
we have learned, they have other worries than bothering with that. Scientists 
are indeed so “apart” that they care little for “subordinate” matters with 
which the layman in governments and universities or the ordinary profes- | 
sional or business man are occupied. Thus said Dr. Curtis in 1945: 


But scientists don’t care much, by and large, about political [!] matters. Let somebody | 
else take care of politics—we [!] have our atoms to attend to. But the scientists have | 
felt that they can and should make whatever contributions they could. (Science Legis- | 
lation: Hearings before the Subcommittee on Military Affairs, U.S. Senate.) 


} 
) 


9 Impossible not to quote the following excellent passages from Horkheimer’s | 
Eclipse of Reason: “The pigeon-hole into which a man is shoved circumscribes his fate. 
As soon as a thought or a word becomes a tool, one can dispense with actually ‘thinking? ’ 
it, that is, with going through the logical acts involved in verbal formulation of it. 
As has been pointed out, often and correctly, the advantage of mathematics—the model | 
of all neo-positivistic thinking—lies in just this ‘intellectual economy’. Complicated | 
logical operations are carried out without actual performance of all the intellectual | 
acts upon which the mathematical and logical symbols are based. Such mechanization | 
is indeed essential to the expansion of industry; but if it becomes the characteristic } 
feature of minds, if reason itself is instrumentalized, it takes on a kind of materiality | 
and blindness, becomes a fetish, a magic entity that is accepted rather than intellectually 
experienced.”’—*‘Concepts have become ‘streamlined’, rationalized, labor-saving devices. . 
It is as if thinking itself had been reduced to the level of industrial processes, subjected | 
to a close schedule—in short, made part and parcel of production.” 
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Feeling that they (observe the highly “scientific” sequence in language!) 
can make whatever contribution they could, they cared little for their little 
care about politics and went straight into business when the war offered an 
opportunity for it.1° Unfortunately for us and themselves, they did so with 
a nearly complete ignorance of social and political science and replaced 
knowledge of our social existence by the typical illusion of all men “in 
between” that their specific little bit of ideology possesses magic power and 
that all they need is a “free hand”. 


The devastating consequences of ignorance and ideological illusions are 
summarized in Moral Reflections of a Mathematician by Norbert Wiener. 
In this document, intellectual sincerity and human concern go as far as 
alienation, reification and the ensuing isolation permit in the framework of 
bourgeois thinking, but blindness takes over when it comes to real solutions. 
We shall here, however, restrict ourselves to what Wiener develops around 
the problem of the atomic bomb, and in this only to the most essential points. 
The blind mechanism dominating our social existence worked, re-enforced by 
blind and (objectively) lightmindedly-acting scientists, exactly according to 
the pattern set for bourgeois society. Wiener first speaks about his qualms 
that the A-bomb was used against Japan “when we might not have been 
willing to use it against a white enemy” and then says: 


It is the plainest history that our atomic effort was international in the last degree 
and was made possible by a group of people who could not have been gotten together 
had it not been for the fact that the threat of Nazi Germany was so strongly felt over 
the world, and particularly by that very scholarly group who contributed the most 
to nuclear theory. I refer to such men as Einstein, Szilard, Fermi, and Niels Bohr. To 
expect in the future that a similar group could be gotten together from all the corners 
of the world to defend our national policy involved the continued expectation that 
we should always have the same moral prestige. It was therefore doubly unfortunate 
that we should have used the bomb on an occasion on which it might have been thought 
that we would not have used it against white men. 


With the illusion of “moral prestige” where naked material might alone 
was the point of attraction for the defence of a “national policy” which, for 
a thinking person, could not inspire any confidence and inspired least of all 


10 Contrary to reality, scientists like to foster the legend that their “‘group”’ neglects 
material interests in favor of realizing its goals. Senator Millikin asked Compton: 
“Do you believe this is a correct statement that probably of all the professions in the 
world, the scientist is less interested in monetary gain—I am speaking of the pure [!] 
scientist?’” Compton’s reply: ‘“‘I don’t know of any other group that has less interest 
in monetary gain.”’ Yet business is—another matter, and the “continuing readiness of 
scientists to leave their countries of origin for more favorable conditions elsewhere 
was demonstrated to politicians by Dr. Schade’s testimony”’. ‘There is an astonishingly 
prevalent interest among the people of that kind that you talk to in the direction of 
wanting to come over here and work for us. Many of them feel that the future of Germa- 
ny is nonexistent, or not very pleasant from their point of view, which is, of course [!], 
the truth. I think perhaps that is one of the reasons why such people have been astonish- 
ingly cooperative with people such as myself and my organization over there who 
were over there to find out what we could from the technical point of view as to what 
went on during the war that might be of interest to the Navy. .. The Germans were 
most cooperative and I suppose it was because many [!] of them hoped to get a job 
over here some day”. The “‘dignity” of the scientists thus consists of being ““most coop- 
perative” when a job is at stake, and it is the same hunt for a better job whether it takes 
place in Germany or at a meeting of scientists in New York. (All quotations from: 
Scientists and Politicians by Harry S. Hall in Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, February 


1956.) 


} 
| 
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mechanism gained speed: 


While the nuclear program did not itself involve any overwhelming part of the national | 
military effort, it was still in and for itself an extremely expensive business. The people }| 
in charge of it had in their hands the expenditure of billions of dollars, and sooner or ||§ 
later, after the war, a day of reckoning was bound to come, when Congress would ask 
for a strict accounting and for a justification of these enormous expenditures. Under} 
these circumstances, the position of the high administrators of nuclear research would | 
be much stronger if they could make a legitimate or plausible claim that this research | 
had served a major purpose in terminating the war. On the other hand, if they had. 
come back empty-handed—with the bomb still on the desk for future wars, or even 
with the purely symbolic use of the bomb to declare to the Japanese our willingness | 
to use it in actual fact if the war were to go on—their position would have been much) 
weaker, and they would have been in serious danger of being broken [!] by a new 
administration coming into power on the rebound after the war and desirous of showing || 
up the graft and ineptitude of its predecessor. 

Thus, the pressure to use the bomb, with its full killing power, was not merely great | 
from a patriotic point of view but was quite as great from the point of view of the per- || 
sonal fortune of people involved in its development. This pressure might have been 
unavoidable, but the possibility of this pressure, and of our being forced by personal | 
[!] interests into a policy that might not be our best interest, should have been considered | 
more seriously from the very beginning. |: 


One sees again and again that things have their own logic and overwhelm |} 
the ignorant one even at the incipient stage of his interference with social |} 
processes. His essence as a commodity seller who makes himself a commod- | 
ity is stronger than all his rationalizations and puts his personal fortune and } 
personal interest above all other considerations (not the least his “moral” | 
prestige), contrasting oddly with the scientists’ claim that their group is || 
distinguished from other groups by a greater “detachment” from such low } 
motives. From some glorious examples in the Renaissance, scientists have | 
usurped the fame of men who pursued their search for cognition and truth | 
in spite of persecution by the Powers That Be, regardless of the consequences | 
for themselves. This stolen fame alone explains why one can read in Hall’s || 
article quoted before: 


The ethical [!] imperatives of their scientific faith were perceived by politicians to | 
take precedence over all other moral obligations and demands for scientists. Scientists | 
pursued their work in complete indifference to its social and ethical consequences. |} 


It cannot be said too often: In bourgeois society everything stands on its | 
head and the truth is the direct opposite of this perverted view in which | 
scientists like to shine, though their “faith” is now compressed into the || 
beautiful word gambling. Be it Leonardo da Vinci (who destroyed his design | 
for a submarine) or Giordano Bruno (who was burned for his convictions) | 
or Servet (who was “fried” to death in two hours of slow burning for his | 
convictions) or men whose fate was less tragic—they were all deeply involved 
in social issues, they were all on the progressive side of the social process or | 
stood in sharp conflict with the Powers That Be, and they all stuck to their | 
scientific ideal just because of the ethical consequences it had for society. 
There was a man who earned his living as a lens-grinder and who rejected | 
the better “position” of am academician in order to safeguard his inde- | 
pendence as a thinker, recognizing not the slightest difference between his | 
life and his philosophy, remaining a human being identical with himself. 
The name of this man, banished as a “heretic” from the community in which 
he lived, was Baruch Spinoza—one of the greatest thinkers of all time in 
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_ spite of the arrogant treatment he receives as a philosopher from pygmies 

like Hans Reichenbach.1! For him as for others, there existed no fetishiza- 

tion of profession or fear that a “position” would be weakened and broken, 

and instead of the alienation of science from its social purpose, the ethical 

imperatives of scientific faith had their living root precisely in its moral 
obligations and demands. It takes the complete decadence of both thinking 
and morals, together with the utmost fetishization and alienation, to reverse 
the original position of science and scientists and to place the so-called ethical 
imperatives above the obligations, so that the “imperatives” run on their 
own and imitate faithfully that production for the sake of production taking 

“place in the “base” material sphere. The bad conscience and need for 
apology possessed by scientists induce them to favor this perversion, for if 
they are obliged to follow the “ethical” imperative of their isolated scientific 
faith, responsibility for the consequences belongs not to them but, first of all, 
to the public as the victim of a “faith” which is, after all, not superior to and 
not better founded than any other—superstition. The outcome of the super- 
Stition of scientists is gambling with the very existence of mankind, while 
reversal of the true relation also serves the scientists to hide their personal 
interests and the striving to keep their positions. 

As for the ramifications of the superstition: One gets quite a picture of the 
ignorance and educational level of American senators (the implication is not 
that government members in other countries stand any higher) when they 
embrace the view of the scientists’ “complete indifference” instead of 
knowing: The men from whom today’s position-keepers borrow their prestige 
renounced their positions out of social obligations and threw their gloves in 
the faces of the Powers That Be rather than behave irresponsibly with regard 
to the social and ethical consequences of their work. In any case, on the 
ground of Hall’s information, one can appreciate the intellectual capacity of 
those who handle the people officially: 


This view of scientists [as formulated in the quotation above] was expressed by 
Senator Johnson when he exclaimed: 

“Dr. Langmuir, how do you compose your two viewpoints? On the one hand you say 
that this country should appropriate $ 5,000,000,000 for scientific research; on the other 
hand you say that this country should destroy $ 5,000,000,000 worth [!] of the products 
‘of science. The scientists, according to your testimony, have made the world extremely 
insecure. Science has made, according to your statement just now, aggression inevitable 
and yet, at the same time, you say that we ought to keep pouring money into science.” 

When Langmuir argued: “Science is not a thing that we make; scientists don’t 
create science in that way’’, Johnson retorted: ; 

“But, you create [!] atomic bombs, and now you want to go and throw them into 
the middle of the ocean because they have made the world insecure.” 12 


Johnson’s retort is a triumph of common sense over the sophisticated 
scientific spirit who tries to escape the natural conclusion that fidelity to the 
aims of science (i.e. the exploration of all the secrets of the atom) is some- 


11 For Wilson: Spinoza’s immensely dialectical Determinatio est negatio alone would 
make him stand head and shoulders above any positivist, agnostic, ‘scientific’, anti- 
dialectic, etc., philosopher. d : ; ( 

12 One gets the impression that Langmuir uses “‘symbolic logic” which Reichenbach 
recommends. First he says “Science is not a thing that we make’’. Thus it runs on its 
own and ‘“‘we” follow only the imperative of our faith. Then he says “‘scientists don’t 
create science in that way”. Thus ‘“‘we” don’t make but “create” it, only not in that 
way, yet in a way God alone knows what way it is and which contains perhaps an 
element of His judgment. 
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thing very different from fabrication of the atomic bomb which any familiar- | 
ity with science and any responsibility for it should strictly forbid. Langmuir} 
stands on the same level as the Senator and is in the position of the sorcerer’s} 
apprentice in trying to “explain” why the bombs should be thrown into the} 


ocean: 
a 

In order to get security—in other words, we buy something by that. It is a price. ii 
[Observe the commercial language!] You cannot get security for yourself without |} 
giving it to other nations. We have no security now for the future, because we are now! 
in stages one or two. We are now secure but we can foresee the case that this security, 
is only temporary, that the time will come when not only we but no nation is secure, 
and we must do something about that. We must start now to do something about it, | 
because otherwise disaster lies ahead, probably a worse disaster for us than for anyone: 
else. 


The dilettante-sorcerers should have known in advance what they foresee } 
“now”, but they were blinded by their eagerness to show their “power” and] 
thus jumped absolutely unprepared into that realm of politics which they} 
otherwise gladly leave to the care of—somebody else. The “something” } 
which they propose “we” must now do in order to prevent a disaster is of} 
the same quality as the work which evoked the disaster, for they expect this 
miraculous something to be put into effect by men as blind as the sorcerer} 
himself. Neither the Senator, who delivers his trash about money, nor the¥ 
sorcerer, who wants to catch the ghost he has released, are to be taken 
seriously. As soon as the talk is over, illusion produces the next disaster: } 
Since “something” cannot be done about it, the government appropriates ¥ 
more money for “science” and the sorcerers who must at least do “some- 
thing” for it deliver a bigger monster, to wit the hydrogen bomb and similar } 
articles created as a consequence of the ethical imperatives of scientific faith. | 
There is, in some strange sense, deep truth and, at the same time, bitter] 
irony in it when Senator Johnson 


persisted in his conviction that all scientists wanted to do was to go on with their 
work under the financial support of the government with no concern for the social 
consequences of their research.!3 He declared again: 

“It looks to me as though you scientists have made the world extremely insecure, , 
and now you are coming to the politicians and asking us to go about and make the) 
world secure again by some sort of political agreement. At the same time, you are 
asking that the scientists who have made the world insecure be given further appro-} 
priations to discover still another and more destructive element than atomic energy.”’| 


Naturally, this is all a family quarrel among equally guilty culprits, though)} 
it must be strongly emphasized: Our “sectarian” scientists with their “aloof 
and isolated nature”, living “withdrawn from the usual social relations and! 
indifferent to concerns of ordinary [!] people” and who, as M. L. Cooke: 
testified, “with few exceptions, feel no responsibility whatever [!] for the life} 
of the community” (which they therefore lightmindedly poison)—these } 
ethereal “non-political” creatures voluntarily misused their findings andj 
voluntarily entered the arena of political action. Consequently: When these: 
perfect ignoramuses outside of their narrow field met the ignoramuses of the} 
Senate (that they had to do so was their own fault) the spectacle was simply | 
—spectacular. Writes Hall: | 


13 Johnson is right with “‘no concern for the social consequences”, but wrong with 
research”. Research is necessary, while the social consequences stem from misuse’ 
by irresponsible scientists. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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As Senator Tydings candidly admitted to Dr. Szilard in 1945 during the hearings 
of the Special Senate Committee on Atomic Energy: 

“Doctor, if in 1939 we had been conducting a hearing like the one we are conducting 
today and men like yourself had come before our committee and projected the possible 
development of the bomb up to now with reasonable accuracy, I imagine they would 
have been called a lot of crackpots [which they really are in politics and when projecting 
bombs!] and. . . visionaries who were playing with theories. I certainly would not have 
had the receptivity [!] that I have today to say the least.” 

The atomic bomb changed this situation completely... It demonstrated as never 
before the destructive possibilities of science. But, what was far more important, deto- 
nation of the bomb drove into peoples’ consciousness the realization, hitherto under- 
stood by only a few laymen, that science was a major social [!] force. Moreover, their 
preoccupation with the complex problems brought about by atomic energy necessarily 
involved Congressmen with scientists, even had the latter not voluntarily [!] entered 
the arena of political action. .. Whether Congressmen liked it or not, they had to take 
note of the crucial role of science and scientists in the atomic age. 


And here are two fine samples of how they did it: 


When the scientists tried to explain their orientation to abstract and remote symbols, 
it was clear that politicians did not understand—not even Senator Fulbright, who had 
an academic background himself. Thus, Dr. Wilson and Oppenheimer tried to explain 
the difference between fundamental and applied research as they conceived it. 


To do the poor Senators justice: Wilson’s and Oppenheimer’s “explana- 
tions” are such beauties that one has only to consider their effect on the 
laymen present: 


When Wilson tried to continue with “‘I think we can say that since 1940—’”’ the listening 
Senators interrupted to express their bewilderment and incomprehension. Magnuson 
said: “‘Dr. Fulbright would understand that’; but it was clear he did not for when 
Fulbright started to say: ““That was a fine explanation—”’ he, in turn, was interrupted 
by Magnuson who commented: ‘‘He doesn’t understand you either.” 


Well, that settles that. Sample two: 


After Alvin Weinberg had told Senator Johnson he was wrong in believing that 
resistance to forward motion in water increased with the depth of the water, Tydings 
remarked rather bitterly: 

“Apparently that is one of those scientific facts we are supposed to accept and not 
ask why.” [Indeed, science is a revolting thing for—officers!] 

Senator Thye [at another occasion] exclaimed: 

“That is where you have always got us as scientists because you can get into that 
technical field and we are left behind in a daze: we are not sure whether we dare chal- 
lenge you or not...” 


As for the moral of it all: 


Politicians were not only frustrated by their inability to challenge scientists but 
also by their dependence on scientists in the new atomic age. Whether Congressmen 
liked it or not, their survival depended to a large extent upon trusting scientists and 
admitting them to the public policymaking [!] process. 


The scientists’ role in the public policymaking process into which they 
were not only “admitted” but had pushed themselves—that is the essential 
point to be kept in mind in all discussions around the question of respon- 
sibility for the new dangers. 


It would, however, be foolish to believe that scientists were not as 
dependent on politicians as the latter were on the former. The illusion with 
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which the ignorant scientists eagerly rushed into political action, namely that ) 
in demonstrating their “power” they would get a “free hand” was utterly|| 
destroyed by the behavior of the politicians. Thus the summary of the} 
consequences of ignorance and ideological illusions, as given by Norbert) 
Wiener in Moral Reflections of a Mathematician, cannot fail to yield| 
testimony: | 


The qualms of the scientists who knew the most about what the bomb could do, and | 
who had the clearest basis to estimate the possibilities of future bombs, were utterly || 
ignored, and the suggestion to invite Japanese authorities to an experimental exhibition |} 
of the bomb in the South Pacific was flatly rejected. 14 


Weighing the danger to their position should they “rebel” against the} 
decisions of the politicians, the scientists demonstrated their dependence on) 
them and capitulated like the Pollards as one man. Since the acts count and| 
not the words, the “qualms” of the scientists were no more than an attempt | 
to secure for themselves a “moral” alibi which becomes still more worthless \ 
if one takes into account their later work on H-bombs. Yet still darker’! 
aspects of the summary are in store: 


Behind all this I sensed the desires of the gadgeteers to see the wheels go round. | 
Moreover, the whole idea of push-button warfare has an enormous temptation for" 
those who are confident of their power of invention and have a deep distrust of human | 
beings [which they themselves are decidedly not!]. I have seen such people and have : 
a very good idea of what makes them tick. It is unfortunate in more than one way that || 
the war and the subsequent uneasy peace have brought them to the fore. 


And what makes these people tick? Wiener’s weakness is that he% 
recognizes the symptoms of a consuming disease yet never its cause. The 
problem is not that war brings such people to the fore (they are always) 
there) but that the capitalist system breeds them by the thousands with the» 
same inevitability with which night follows day. Crises, fascism, war are only” 
special outbreaks of the disease which provide the people in question with) 
the opportunity of making the wheels go round in a special and more open) 
way than under ordinary conditions. Wiener does not see how he himself’ 
reifies the symptoms—indeed, he fetishizes his own profession to such an} 
extent that he can declare: 


One of the strong points and at the same time one of the burdens of the creative »: 
scholar is that he [!] must stand alone. I wished—oh how I wished!—that I could be?’ 
in a position to take what was happening passively, with a sincere acceptance of the) 
wisdom of the policy-makers [with scientists as their pace-makers!] and with an abdi-» 
cation of all personal judgment. The fact is, however, that I had no reason to believe? 
that the judgment of these men on the larger issues of the situation was any superior 
to my own, whatever their technical information might be. I knew that more than one) 
of the high officials of science had not one tenth my contact with the scientists of other ' 
countries and of other standpoints and was in nowhere nearly as good a position to) 
assess the world reaction to the bomb. I knew, moreover, that I had been in the habit | 
of considering the history of science and of invention from a more or less philosophic | 
point of view, and I did not believe that those who made the decisions could do this} 
any better than I must. The sincere scientist must back his bets and guesses, even when | 


14 This alone is proof that the bomb was wantonly used. Since then the world has} 
learned: Peace was available with Japan without this deadly weapon (for which a| 
proving ground was needed) and that the pretext for employing it (saving American | 
lives) was just—a pretext. Nevertheless: Forgetting this and his own statement, Wiener 
offers us the official propaganda version in writing: ‘Of course I was gratified when) 
the Japanese war ended without the heavy casualties on our part that a frontal attack | 
on the mainland would have involved.” If Wiener was deceived at the time, he should | 
not uphold the deception now. 
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he is a Cassandra and no one believes him. I had behind me many years of lonely work 

_ In science where I had finally proved to be in the right. This inability to trust the Powers 

et eS we a source of no particular satisfaction to me, but there it was, and it had 
© be faced. 


) 


_ The judgment is doubtlessly to the point, but why is only the creative 
‘Scholar singled out as the one who must stand alone? And why must only 
_the sincere scientist back his bets and guesses? “Must” not everybody who 
knows what is going on do so? Is the problem not precisely that only too 
Many people act against their better insight and conviction? After all, 
scientists are not the only ones who know of other standpoints. There are 
other human beings who have plenty of contacts in the world with all kinds 
of learned men, not only with the particular and humanly often inferior 
brand called nuclear scientist. There are other men who do not trust the 
Powers That Be in any respect, who look at them and science and everything 
else from a philosophic point of view (and know more about philosophy than 
Wiener), who are far less one-sided than scientists and who have far better 
judgment on the larger issues than Wiener himself who appears limited and 
helpless when it comes to the large issues of our social existence. Rare as 
men of character are in today’s world: There were men who stood up for 
their convictions, who did not remain silent (in contrast to all scientists) in 
the face of official propaganda, who resisted every attempt to “take them in” 
in a situation where positions were open not only to atomic scientists but to 
everyone who had any capacity and was ready to sell his soul, provided he 
had one. These men did not for one moment believe that Stalin (a monster 
by “profession”!), Churchill and Roosevelt, who congratulated Hitler, were 
morally in any way superior to their competitor and would not blindly and 
exclusively follow their narrow economic and political interests. Alone or 
not, they, too, had many years of work (without reward but many sacrifices) 
behind them and were proven to be in the right in more respects than all 
nuclear scientists together. They backed a little more than their “bets and 
guesses”, for they took it upon themselves to predict clearly and as publicly 
as possible the social and political result that would be produced with 
certainty by the Powers That Be conducting an allegedly “anti-fascist” war. 
If, finally, they had to be Cassandras and stand alone, they did so, preferring 
to starve rather than join forces with those who, stupidly or corruptly, joined 
the camp of deception, crime and baseness. Yet they did not fetishize their 
isolation and lament about their loneliness—they knew that isolation could 
be overcome sooner or later and that experience would speak for them if 
they did not compromise in matters of principle, kept cognition intact and 
prepared the future by preparing consciousness. 


* 


Wiener’s line of presentation has strange implications. Assuming that he 
resisted publicly and did everything which the creative scholar and sincere 
scientist must do, it follows not only that he was the only sincere scientist 
but also the only creative scholar. As for sincerity one does not need to 
discuss it, because here deeds are decisive and not those words which the 
man standing alone speaks to himself inside the four walls of his room 
or in a closed circle. Creativeness, however, is another matter and cannot 
be denied to such men as Einstein, Szilard, Fermi, Niels Bohr, Oppenheimer 
and others who defended “our national policy” and were instrumental in the 
development of the bomb. Wiener does not see that what remains, then, is 
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the fact that the process of alienation can completely separate sincerity from) 
creativeness—a fact which is liable to influence the consciousness of those} 
who ignore it. Due to this influence, Wiener is not aware of what he is doing jj 
when, singling himself out and assuming a unique role, he reveals: 


We had voluntarily [!] accepted a measure of secrecy and had given up much of our | 
liberty of action for the sake of the war, even though—for that very purpose, as many |} 
of us thought—more secrecy than the optimum was imposed, and this at times had |} 
hampered our international communications more than the information-gathering j 
service of the enemy. We had hoped that this unfamiliar self-discipline would be a) 
temporary thing, and we had expected that after this war—as, after all, before—we) 
should return to the free spirit of communication, intranational and international, | 
which is the very life of science. Now we found that, whether we wished it or not, we } 
were to be the custodians of secrets on which the whole national life might depend. 15° 
At no time in the foreseeable future could we again do our research as free men. Those: 
who had gained rank and power over us during the war were most loath to relinquish | 
any part of the prestige they obtained. Since many of us possessed secrets which could | 
be captured by the enemy and could be used to our national disadvantage, we were | 
obviously doomed to live in an atmosphere of suspicion forever after, and the police |} 
scrutiny on our political opinions [self-introduced and, objectively speaking, well-de- || 
served!] which began in the war showed no signs of future remission. 


{ 


The repeated use of the words “we” and “us” makes it clear that Wiener | 
himself was involved in all this and that his strong point was in reality an |} 
illusion, for everybody can “stand alone” with his opinion and nevertheless if 
work on the very project about whose dangers he knows so much. The} 
strong point must be asserted in a real stand (if necessary made alone!)— | 
everybody can tell the world post festum what he knew or sensed or foresaw, | 
but he must not (useful as his tale may be) present it as a special case of } 
his profession if he marched in line, did nothing about the bad weather and } 
nursed in fact only an illusion about the creative scholar. If this is so (and } 
there is no proof at all to the contrary), Wiener presents himself in too rosy 
a light because his practical attitude is in essentials not different from those | 
of other scientists who also had “qualms” (that unavoidable by-product!) and 
went into business with them exactly like Wiener, voluntarily accepting | 
secrecy and whatever was involved in the business. Still more: The hope 
Wiener shared with others for the return of “normal” conditions and his | 
present discovery of himself as “custodian” show him as a big failure, as | 
but another sorcerer’s apprentice with basically no more knowledge (actually | 
with an unbelievable trust in the Powers That Be) about the larger issues of | 
the situation than those whom he helped through cooperation to gain power | 
and rank over him and—the public. No wonder, then, that the strange 
aspect of his summary increases with the concluding paragraphs: 


The public liked the atomic bomb as little as we did, and there were many who were 
quick to see the signs of future danger and to develop a profound consciousness of 
guilt. Such a consciousness looks for a scapegoat. Who could constitute a better scape- 
goat than the scientists themselves? They had unquestionably developed the potentialities 
which had led to the bomb. The man in the street, who knew little of scientists and 
found them a strange and self-contained race [ah, ‘“‘we’’ scientists!—it sounds familiar 
doesn’t it?], was quick to accuse them of a desire for the power of destruction manifested 
by the bomb. What made this both more plausible and more dangerous was the fact 
while the working scientists felt very little personal power and had very little desire 


i 15 For Wilson: This is true dialectics! Men first introduce secrecy and seem to 

manage”’ the thing, but the thing turns into its opposite, gets out of hand and manages 
our men who are now custodians of their own creation. Voluntarily as they acted, they 
deserve their debasing fate: Voluntariness has turned into compulsion. (Besides: It 


is a nice euphemism to call the self-imposed obedience to the Powers That Be “‘self- 
discipline’’!) 
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for it, there was a group of administrative gadget workers who were quite sensible of 
the fact that they now had a new ace in the hole in the struggle for power. 

At any rate, it was perfectly clear to me at the very beginning that we scientists were 
from now on to be faced by an ambivalent attitude. For the public, who regarded us 
_ as medicine men and magicians [there we go again!], was likely to consider us an accep- 

table sacrifice to the gods as other, more primitive publics do. In that very day of the 
| atomic bomb the whole pattern of the witch hunt of the last eight years became clear, 
_ and what we are living through is nothing but the transfer into action of what was then 
i 


a a I te) TA 


written in the heavens. 


This mixture of bad conscience and apology has to be dealt with in several 
| points: 

a) The public, behind whose back everything was and still is arranged, 
liked the bomb as little as the scientists did——The public is right, but the 
scientists get the answer: In 1914, after the declaration of war, Emperor 
Wilhelm II pronounced the memorable words: “I have not willed this!” 
The public was very quick to ask (and in public, mind you): “Why, then, 
did you do it?” It asks the scientists the same question and is a thousand 
times right not to care a bit for their assurances (always post festum/!) that 
they did not like it. 

b) Whoever constituted the many to develop a profound consciousness 
of guilt: The public, for its part, had no reason at all to feel guilty but very 
good reason to hold those responsible who, behind its back, had engendered 
the future dangers. To call them scapegoats is misleading, for even if they 
did not know what they were doing or had been misled themselves (which is 
far from being the case) the rule under which the public suffers at every 
turn and point applies: Ignorance does not deter punishment and the receiver 
is as bad as the thief. Yet the public is not as bloodthirsty, tricky and partial 
as the law. On the contrary, it has a fine sense of justice and is quick to 
forgive. Moreover, it always has admired and always will admire upright 
men who frankly admit their errors and faults and decide to correct them. 
The most disgusting) and morally paralyzing factor in public life is the 
characterlessness of its “leaders” in every sphere. 

c) It is misleading to accent the development of the potentialities which 
led to the bomb. The truth to be stressed is: Scientists instigated the produc- 
tion of the bomb and voluntarily developed the bomb itself, regardless of 
how many technical workers helped them. 

d) Vox populi, vox dei! If the famous “man in the street” (scientists 
walk somewhere else!) really had an opportunity “to accuse”, he would once 
again be right in asking: And what motive can be given for construction of 
the bomb other than the “desire for the power of destruction”? Perhaps the 
desire for a new sort of love-making? A little while ago Wiener told us that 
“the whole idea of push-button warfare has an enormous temptation for 
those who are confident of their power of invention”. Who, then, are the 
men possessing that power? Perhaps our puzzled senators or other second- 
rate figures in the affair? The decisive inventions belong to the scientists 
who have succumbed all along the line to the temptation of push-button 
warfare. And it alters nothing if we with Wiener add: Whether they liked 
it or not! 

e) The same question must be asked concerning those scientists who felt 
very little (well, at least “some’”!) personal power and had very little (well, 
at least “some”!) desire for it. Above, we learned from Wiener that the 
personal fortunes and interests of those involved in the development of the 
bomb (they feared that their position would be weakened and broken) were 
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at stake in exploding the bomb (and it was the “position of the high} 
administrators of nuclear research”). Now, there is no power worthy of the } 
name without high position, and since we don’t exactly know what the words if 
“working scientists”, “administrative gadget workers”, and “high administra- | 
tors of nuclear research” mean, the question is: Are, for instance, Oppen- } 
heimer (who directed the development of the bomb) and Pollard (as executive 
director of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Research) working scientists, , 
administrative gadget workers or high administrators of nuclear research?’ 
If they are not working scientists, then they must belong to the gadget: 
workers or high administrators who, holding high positions, did not want to) 
weaken them and were thus quite aware of the fact that they had a new’ 
ace in the hole in the struggle for power. If they are working scientists, then | 
they are again scientists holding high positions and had the same ace in the) 
hole as the administrators. No one can escape the laws of society: Position 
is power and power is position—here, too, it matters not in the least whether }| 
those who have gained both “desired” them or not. i 

f) The public, to which we belong, flatly rejects any suspicion that it is jj 
likely to consider scientists an acceptable sacrifice to the gods. It is by far} 
not as primitive as scientists who spread such nonsense and declares sharply } 
that it is adding insult to injury when Wiener brings the public into any} 
connection with the pattern of the witch hunt. Scientists themselves initiated |} 
police scrutiny of political opinions when they rushed into political action, | 
gave up their liberty of action as scientists and voluntarily accepted secrecy. } 
With that nefarious act they gave the Powers That Be a wonderful pretext } 
for extending police scrutiny of political opinions to the entire population, 
following the world trend towards reaction and fascism after the model of } 
Stalin. 

All in all: Scientists are not regarded as medicine men and magicians | 
(except in a deep ironical sense often as true “medicine” men) but as men | 
who, outside of their special field, almost invariably exhibit no great thinking | 
power and who regularly break down when it comes to social and philo- 
sophical matters, It is fantastic to see how Wiener, struggling with the 
social problems of The Automatic Factory, relies for their solution on such 
Powers That Be as Walter Reuther of the UAW (whose “more universal | 
union statesmanship” must necessarily be of the worst because unions belong | 
to the extremely dangerous disguised Powers That Be), high management 
authorities (among them an executive of Remington Rand, Inc.) and the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. All his “trust” lies within the 
present incurable system—he has not even an inkling that there would be no_ 
problem at all with his automatic factory under a different social set-up. It 
is, if possible, still more fantastic to read in I. I. Rabi’s aforementioned 
article after his lamentations about the scientist who is regarded as a 
commodity: 


In_the field of the utilization of atomic energy, it became clear at this conference 
[in Geneva] that atomic energy was the only [!] hope of a long-term continuance of 
our industrial civilization. .. Atomic energy is here to stay. It will be developed even 
if it is not initially economical because of the necessities [!] of the immediate or inter- 
mediate range of the future. . . Fortunately, if we survive the atom at all [indeed, if we!], 
power will remain plentiful for generations to come. It will not necessarily be cheap, 
or cheaper than at present. The important thing is that it will be available at all. 


This is not the place to dwell upon the problem of energy which can be 
solved without atoms as the “only” hope. Suffice it to say that the incredible | 
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ignorance and prejudice shown by Rabi and the entire Geneva conference 
concerning that problem merits the comment: Such trash is what perfect 
dilettanti or prize-fighters—unable to see beyond the tips of their noses, yet 
winners of the Nobel prize and makers of opinion and policy—mean by 
getting “security” for us or doing “something” about it. For no sooner has 
the energy problem been “solved” (if we survive the poison at all!) than we 
get from the same Rabi the reverse side of the coin: 


_ The world-wide utilization of atomic energy which will certainly develop brings with 
it a host [!] of problems of the most somber [!] kind. A nuclear power installation neces- 
sarily produces material out of which bombs can be made. The technology of bomb 
manufacture, which is now so secret [isn’t it?], will gradually be rediscovered in many 
other countries. The world-wide use of nuclear energy therefore means the possibility 
of world-wide possession of atomic weapons [which world-wide scientists will develop!]. 

It is my belief that the use of nuclear energy will spread so quickly that we have only 
a short time to devise an international control agency, before it becomes too late. 
Atomic energy would then become an eternal hazard to peace, which would tend to 
destroy all its hopeful [in reality: radically poisonous!] and beneficial [in reality: enslav- 
ing!] features. The very fact that nuclear power means added military power will cause 
most countries to develop nuclear power despite [!] economic arguments, for the prestige 
and security alone. 


Somber as these problems are, there are more somber ones and the 
problem of how to handle the waste-products is not even mentioned. The 
point of interest with regard to the problem of consciousness is: Rabi, like 
all those who stick their noses into the politics and economy within range of 
their noses, is a colossal logician from some Reichenbach-school where 
“symbols” are used instead of thinking. First he told us that most countries 
needed atomic energy for economic reasons. It was then the only hope for 
the long-term continuance of our society and it would be developed because of 
the necessities of the immediate or intermediate range of the future. He told 
us also that “almost no country will fail to enter this field, which all feel to 


be in the stream of progress, regardless of expense” (emphasis added). Now 


we have learned that problems of the most somber kind are the decisive 
motive: Most countries will develop the beneficial stuff despite economic 
arguments, for prestige and security alone. 

Did anybody expect that after such patent (though highly “beneficial’) 
balderdash anything but patent balderdash of the code-type would follow? 
It would be a spurious expectation—the vacuum of consciousness has to be 
filled with nonsense and the inevitable balderdash reads: 

“We can all only [only!] urge our statesmen to press forward to devise 
ways to prevent this new hope for a better life for masses of mankind from 
becoming a curse involving misery and destruction.” As if a better life for 
masses of mankind were under capitalism not the most patent nonsense ever 
produced by ignoramuses and conscious deceivers; as if a better life for all, 
including scientists, were not in reach without that deadly poison called 
atomic energy and the scientific balderdash around it; as if this poison had 
not been a curse involving misery, destruction, reaction and so on from the 
very beginning and would not always remain a curse leading eventually to 
the extermination of life on our cursed planet. Statesmen, scientists and 
businessmen have tortured this planet to no end, but the last word of wisdom 
Rabi has to offer is: 

“Let us hope that the spirit which was generated by the Geneva conference 
will have its effect on the future.” 
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| 
in between! To borrow from Wiener: What makes all these people tick? | 


On the ground of the material presented here the answer should be obvious: 
It is the ace which they have in the hole, whatever hole it may be. In this 


introduction only a few cases concerning the influence of our social existence — 


on consciousness could be examined, but any further case one might single 
out among all possible cases will positively or negatively, on the highest or 


the lowest level, confirm the contentions on which everything that has been 


said rests. To summarize these contentions: 


a) In bourgeois society, social consciousness can be acquired only by | 


individuals. It constitutes a minority-problem and excludes the existence of a 
“public mind” in whatever way distinguished from the consciousness of this 
minority. Even if the public or masses or peoples had an organ to speak 
with, their mind or opinion or consciousness would be nothing else than the 


sum total of that of the multicolored multitude of individuals who actually — 
can speak. Mass-psychology is for this reason an impossibility—discernible | 


is only a political behavior of the masses consisting exclusively in their, for 
better or worse, passive or active reaction to inevitabilities arising out of the 
social process. 

b) Social consciousness being a minority-problem, it follows that respon- 
sibility for the social process belongs always to individuals, never to the 
public, the masses or peoples. 

c) There can be no full consciousness of our social existence without 
knowledge of dialectics. 

d) Even scientists, who more than anybody else should know what they 
are doing, suffer heavily from lack of an adequate philosophical training and, 
as Horkheimer says, their autonomy as individuals, their power of imagina- 
tion and their independent judgment appear to be (often greatly) reduced. 

With a positive turn concerning the contentions c) and d): It is anything but 
accidental that such outstanding thinkers as Horkheimer, Adorno and other 
members of the Institute of Social Research are trained dialecticians and 


“Hope for a better life” and “Let us hope”’—the infallible recipe of men | 


rank in knowledge of the social process far above any of their contemporary | 


colleagues. Their greatest weakness, is that they never severed their ties with 


officialdom and remained scholars in spite of their own insight. Since nobody | 
can escape, they paid intellectually for this weakness and brought themselves | 


occasionally even down to the level of ordinary official propaganda.1® In 
other words: They, too, have an ace in the official hole, and as long as this 
is the case their thinking, too, will at one point or another move in a Vicious 
circle, i.e. be determined by the law of ignorance and the dwindling force 
of cognition. 

We are thus back at the fundamental contradictions of bourgeois society 
which account for the crisis in thinking in general, for the theoretical jumble 
in science in particular, and for the flight of scientists and philosophers into 
mysticism, agnosticism, idealism or religion. It has been shown that scientists 
expose themselves as ideologists, namely as apologists of a social system 
which can be freed from its internal contradictions by nothing short of 
transforming it into a higher social order. The more urgent this transforma- 
tion becomes and the more the fundaments of the capitalist system are 
shaken, the less interest has the bourgeoisie and its army of servants in 


16 A characteristic case in point is Franz Neumann’s much-praised Behemoth, about 
which a separate study will be published later. 
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considering its future scientifically. This future, even in times of a “boom”, 
has nothing attractive to offer—neither cheap energy nor the assurance of 


| surviving the atom. It is full of fears, doubts, insecurity, problems and 
| troubles to which the ideologists give vent. In the clear light of philosophical 


and scientific cognition, the bourgeoisie would see that the capitalist system 
must lead mankind to doom. The courage to face this sober fact is lacking— 
the bourgeoisie refuses to recognize the future and prefers to live on un- 
founded hopes and the elements of God’s judgment. As a class which abhors 
the sight of its own future, it feels the urgent need of “convincing” itself and 
its victims that it does not pay to worry about it (see Pollard), that nothing 
can be discerned in it anyway, yea, that future events cannot be foreseen 
at all. Translated into philosophical terms, this means that theoretical insight 
cannot grasp the lawfulness in nature and society. The next claim is that 
this “inability” of science, theory and intellect to tell us something with 
“certainty” is not accidental, not of a temporary or historically conditioned 
nature, but a principled one. To put it differently: The very historical 
conditions in which the bourgeoisie finds itself force it to go so far as to 
proclaim the complete renunciation of its former faith in the power of 
scientific cognition and thinking. It is at this point that scientists and 
philosophers close the circle of blindness with numerous idealistic, agnostic, 
positivist, pragmatic and so-called “scientific” philosophies (always utterly 
ignorant of dialectics or hostile to it)—it is at this point that we meet the 
basic contradiction in contemporary bourgeois ideology in general. 

The basic contradiction consists in the fact that, for the reasons given 
above, bourgeois thinking is forced to admit the power of science and at the 
same time to deny it. It is, on the one side, taken for granted that science 
is a true reflection of the objective world. Even Pollard, however ignorant 
he became in learning more of science, must thoroughly rely on the technical 
power of science while directing nuclear studies in Oak Ridge. He knows 


only too well that the economic, political and military strength of the bour- — 


geoisie in whose service he stands depends on the reliability of science and 
technique. So far then, he behaves very rationally. Yet on the other side 
he sees the deep internal contradictions in capitalist society: mass-misery, 
insecurity, wars, nationalism, social upheavals and so on amidst enormous 
riches and still greater possibilities for welfare and culture. He sees this and 
the tremendous waste and is forced by such crying contradictions to assume 
a skeptical attitude towards the essential point in all science. Hence the 
intelligentsia, while not doubting the practical and technical exactness and 
importance of science, is simultaneously eager to manifest in endless varia- 
tions the gravest doubts about the theoretical fertility of science and, more 
exactly, its ability to grasp reality in its objectivity, above all in the laws 
determining its development. To acknowledge the theoretical power of 
science would oblige the intelligentsia to draw “grave” conclusions. For if 
scientific theories express real laws of development in nature and society, 
jt becomes unavoidable to ask what their content is, what consequences they 
bear, what they achieve. And then comes the question about their underlying 
driving forces, the tendencies of their immediate and further development 
and their ultimate outcome. It is clear that the theoritical boldness and the 
urge for knowledge of the modern bourgeoisie fades before such incriminating 
problems. The limits of its historical mission are the limits of its force of 
cognition—the latter depends psychologically on the stability of the situation 
in which a ruling class finds itself in each given period, and it is strong in 
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periods of ascent, it gets weaker and finally dies out in periods of decadence. |} 

Yet if the bourgeoisie in our time has lost interest in cognition, it cannot!) 
simply ignore it but is forced to give ideological explanations and justifica- 
tions. Hence the attempts to elevate its doubts about the future to the heights } 
of methodological principles of “objective” validity. This can only be} 
achieved by denying not this or that science and its specific methodology, but } 
by denying the power of scientific cognition itself. The scientific view and| 
scientific method as such become the objects of criticism (they are at the: 
end but “gambling”) and the task is to discredit the main instruments of 
scientific cognition, namely intellect and dialectical reason. The concepts jj 
resulting from such endeavors will be examined in the study, but for the. 
present it is important to say a few words about materialism and idealism 
as the two basic attitudes possible. 

1. By philosophical idealism nothing more is meant than that in it, in 
contradistinction to materialism, either spirit or an idea or God or some 
other force outside of the universe is considered as the latter’s creator, |} 
mover, primary cause, origin and so on. In other words: The controversy | 
between philosophical idealism and materialism revolves around the question |} 
whether it was spirit in one form or another out of which arose matter, or |} 
matter out of which arose spirit. } 

2. Beyond this fundamental difference in the two concepts it must be | 
clearly recognized that there are no “pure” phenomena, neither in nature nor | 
society, neither in economy nor philosophy. Every form of idealism contains | 
many elements of materialism (even Berkeley’s solipsism cannot be con- } 
structed without them), every form of materialism embraces elements of 
imagination, arbitrariness and idealism. 

As for all philosophical positions “in between” materialism and idealism, | 
it can be said that they are proclamations of inconsistency in principle. } 
Together with subjective idealism, they play the most important role in the | 
“solution” of the basic contradiction dealt with above, for they make it 
possible to accept all dialectical-materialist results obtained by the natural 
sciences, without being obliged to renounce mysticism and religion in whose 
arms the bourgeoisie seeks refuge in this period of capitalist decay. They 
also suit scientists who want to be natural scientists and mystics at the same. 
time without getting into a most glaring contradiction with themselves. 
Hume’s agnosticism particularly, proclaiming “neutrality” in the question of | 
whether the cause of our sensations is God, an idea, the real world, nothing | 
or something and so on, leaves the way open for those who need it to choose | 
among all thinkable possibilities that of God. | 


G. Troiano 


THE PROTEST AGAINST NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS EXPERIMENTATION 


An Interim Review 


‘Turee and one-half years ago the United States exploded its gigantic 
hydrogen bomb on Elugelap Island in the Pacific Ocean. The monstrous 
fireball of March 1, 1954 marked the entry into the world of reality of a 
destructive force hitherto unknown, a force so vast in its magnitude that 
merely to experiment with it was to subject all mankind to inestimable 
biological and genetic dangers. This advent produced at first stunned horror; 
and immediately thereafter, a movement of protest growing every day more 
extensive. What was at first the scattered protest of individuals and small 
groups, has in this short period of three years become the stated opinion of 
influential figures, of politicians of world prominence, of bodies of scientists, 
and finally even of governments. 

Adlai Stevenson found it opportune to call for the prohibition of hydrogen 
bomb testing in the course of the American election campaign of 1956, and 
was immediately supported in his plea by a clear majority of American 
physicists. The Pope saw fit to devote his Easter message of 1956 to this 
same appeal. Dr. Albert Schweitzer made the same plea, buttressing his view 
with a survey of the biological dangers inherent in the nuclear weapons testing. 
The Japanese government, compelled by the accumulation of radio-active 
poisons to issue repeated warnings to the population of Japan “to boil drinking 
water and wash all fresh fruits and vegetables”, has unavailingly sent a special 
diplomatic envoy to all the nuclear powers in turn, asking a halt to nuclear 
tests, and has sent formal diplomatic notes of protest on the occasion of each 
test explosion during the past year. The New York Times (May 4, 1957) 
states of the Japanese note simply that “United States rejection was a foregone 
conclusion”. Prime Minister Nehru of India has repeatedly called for an end 
to nuclear weapons tests. The British Atomic Scientists’ Association has stated 
that nuclear tests would cause 1,000 cases of bone cancer for each megaton- 
bomb exploded, amounting to a total of 50,000 cases of bone cancer caused 
by the test explosions to date. The German Bundestag has called, in a formal 
resolution, for an end to nuclear weapons tests. A group of twenty German 
physicists, including many of the founders of the modern atomic theory, issued 
a protest against the Bonn Government’s decision to arm its troops with 
nuclear weapons: 


... Tactical atomic bombs have the destructive power of normal 
atomic bombs. They are termed “tactical” to indicate that they are to be 
used not only against communities but also against troops in land warfare. 
Each individual tactical atom bomb or grenade has an effect similar to 
that of the first atom bomb which destroyed Hiroshima. No natural 
limit is known to the expansion potential of the killing effect of strategic 
atomic weapons. Today, a tactical atom bomb can destroy a small city, 
but a hydrogen bomb can make a region the size of the Ruhr district 
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temporarily uninhabitable. Today, the popuYation of the Federal Republic | 
could be wiped out by spreading radioactivity through hydrogen bombs. 


We do not know of any technical means of safeguarding large masses of 
people against that danger... 

Beginning with the German Scientists’ statement quoted above, the last 
month has seen a sudden upsurge in the vocal strength of anti-test opinion. 
It is quite possible that the most recent development of the anti-test movement 
has brought it to a decisive turning point in its short but significant history. 
A very important sign is the overwhelming response achieved by the petition 
circulated in the United States by the famous biochemist Dr. Linus Pauling, 
which calls for an immediate international agreement to halt nuclear tests. 
This petition, circulated informally for a few weeks, was signed by over two 
thousand American scientists, biologists, chemists, physicists, mathematicians 
—a body of professional opinion which it will be hard indeed for the govern- 
ments to ignore. The Pauling petition led in turn to a host of other petitions, 
all of which go beyond the somewhat cautious formulation of Pauling’s state- 
ment by calling unequivocally for an end to nuclear weapons tests. Such 
petitions are now being circulated in the United States by numerous citizens’, 
professional, religious, and pacifist groups. 

Yet another very significant sign of the greatly increased influence of anti- 
test sentiment is to be seen in the testimony presented to the American Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy at its recent hearing on the 
dangers of radioactive fallout. At these hearings, even the middle-rank officials 
of the AEC refused to support the public assurances issued by the responsible 
officials of that agency. The “safety factor” for radioactive pollution of the 
globe, officially estimated by the AEC as being of the order of ten to one 
hundred, was estimated very differently by these middle-rank officials: as being 
five to ten by some, two or three by others, even, in one case, as having 
already been reached by the amount of radioactive material present as a 
result of nuclear tests to date. 

All these sensational revelations, coming in rapid succession in the last few 
months, have opened the flood-gates of public hostility to the continuation of 
nuclear weapons tests. Unfortunately, it must be recognised that this opinion 
has not yet reached that level of determination which would make it openly 
decisive for events. The bureaucratic armor of the governments still is able 
to resist the assaults of a more and more outraged and terrified general 
opinion. It is a tragic fact that till now, all protests, whether religious, 


humanitarian, or scientific, whether directed against military preparation for | 
the use of nuclear weapons on the one hand or pollution of natural conditions | 


by the testing of nuclear weapons on the other, have been brushed aside with 
a bureaucratic brutality or with a facile “reassurance” by the responsible 
governments. So Adenauer coolly by-passed the declaration of the German 
scientists. So Viscount Cherwell, a prime mover of the British nuclear weapons 
development, responded, from his Sinai in the House of Lords, to British 
anti-test protests in the following terms: “How they can allow themselves to 
be taken in by the inaccurate propaganda of the friends of Russia is hard to 
understand. I am surprised that men in high position, without scientific know- 
ledge or exact information, should brush orders aside, and issue appeals on 
quantitative scientific question on which they are really incompetent to judge”. 
Commissioner Libby, a principal scientific spokesman for the American AEC, 
replied with similar reassurances to Dr. Schweitzer’s appeal: “...It is very 
generally agreed, among those who have studied the question, that the radia- 
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tion exposures from fallout are very much smaller than those which would be 
required to produce observable effects in the population. 

“I do not mean to say that there is no risk at all. What I should like to 
demonstrate to you is that the risk is extremely small compared with other 
risks which persons everywhere take as a normal part of their lives...” 

The question however is, what are Mr. Libby’s assurances worth? Very 
telling information on his crucial score is presented by Paul Jacobs in an 
article in The Reporter magazine of this year. He quotes the following 
interesting letter, written by an official of the AEC to that organization’s 
Division of Biology and Medicine at a time when ranchers in Nevada, 
observing strange illnesses among cattle using certain waterholes near the 
Nevada bomb-test sites, had begun to question the AEC’s repeated assurance 
that these waterholes were not polluted: 

“The livestock owners in this area have been told that the water in this area 
is safe for stock; however, in view of the results of these recent analyses, I 
would appreciate our opinion as to the significance of the indicated radio- 
activity and what is considered a permissible level for water in livestock. 
I would like to point out that if in your opinion 'the above indicated levels 
warrant closing the waterholes, the livestock picture would become rather 
complicated as, 

(1) We have already indicated that radiation is not the cause of deaths, 
and if it were determined that these levels are hazardous to stock, it would 
probably be impossible to convince the owners that we are not at fault, and 

(2) To deny the owners the use of waterholes would bring about new 
problems both to the owners and the government. [Emphasis added, G.T.].” 

Again, at another date, when it became evident that the local fallout from 
nuclear tests in Nevada was exceeding the “permissible level” set for the US. 
civilian population as a whole by the AEC itself, and that a higher permissible 
level had to be announced for Nevada, an AEC meeting called to discuss the 
situation “recognised that this would have a very bad psychological effect on 
the people of Nevada”. One of those present therefore suggested “that, in 
view of the problems that such an issuance would create, especially among 
the people of Nevada, a better approach would be to state [Emphasis added, 
G.T.] the permissible level and then state that only one tenth of this value 
should be allowed in areas not subject to controlled conditions and that the 
Nevada tests are conducted under controlled conditions”. Another AEC 
official told the meeting that “the lab would take exception to any (bulletin) 
that would create a bad psychological effect with respect to our Nevada 
operations”. 

Mr. Jacobs remarks charitably in this connection: “Apparently the practice 
is to admit responsibility only for damage that can be seen—such as beta 
burns—and to deny everything else”. The evident truth that emerges from the 
documents just quoted is that the practice is to admit only what cannot safely 
be denied, and to deny everything else. Thus the “scientific assurances” of the 
AEC are in fact the unscientific and tendentious assertions of a self-enclosed 
bureaucracy which does what it pleases, investigates itself in case of complaint, 
reveals and conceals what it chooses of the results of its investigations, judges 
statements of fact by their “psychological effect”, and uses “scientific” 
propaganda to protect its own organisational prestige, power, and purposes. 
Consider, for instance, Commissioner Libby’s assertion to Dr. Schweitzer that 
“the external dosages from fallout, that is, those which might cause genetic 
effects, have averaged between one and five thousandths of one roentgen per 
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year in the United States during the last three or four years. This figure 
should be compared with a normal dosage of 150 thousandths of one roentgen |} 
per year from cosmic rays and natural radioactive materials in the environ- | 
ment. In other words, the external fallout radiation has been from 0.7 per |} 
cent to about three per cent of the natural radiation exposure”. Now, Dr. 
Libby may consider it a “better approach” to identify the average of a few 
geiger counter readings with the biological hazard from radioactive pollution, 
but it can hardly be considered “scientific” for him to ignore the very plain 
consideration which Dr. Schweitzer raises in the document to which he is 
supposedly replying: “What this storing of radioactive material implies is 
clearly demonstrated by the observations made when, on one occasion, the 
radioactivity of the Columbia river in North America was analyzed. The radio- 
activity was caused by the atomic plants at Hanford, which produce plutonium 
for atomic bombs and which empty their waste water into the river. The 
radioactivity of the river water was insignificant. But the radioactivity of the 
river plankton was 2,000 times higher, that of the ducks eating plankton 
40,000 higher, that of the fish 15,000 times higher. In young swallows fed on 
insects caught by their parents in the river the radioactivity was 500,000 times 
higher, and in the egg yolks of water birds more than 1,000,000 times higher.” 

In order to convince the public that they “are not at fault”, it may be 
convenient for the AEC to compute the pollution of the ocean on the basis of 
x tons of radiostrontium to y million tons of salt water. But, is it scientific 
to treat as mere salt water that vast and infinitely complex biological engine 
that is the sea, the sea which contains according to survey a million living 
micro-organisms per quart, the sea which has now been polluted before it has 
ever come to be understood? It is doubtless Dr. Libby’s “best approach” to 
refer to “a barely detectable increase” in deaths from bone cancer and 
leukemia, but hardly fair for him not to remark also that a madman firing 
ten shots a day into the crowds walking the streets of a large city will only 
cause an increase in the natural death rate of “0.7 per cent to three per cent”. 
All the AEC’s assurances are in fact decisively rebutted by the simple state- 
ment which the Reverend John M. Krumm made in a recent sermon: “When 
the future health and soundness of the whole human race is in question, 
quibbling among scientists as to precisely what amount of danger is involved 
is beside the point.” 

Dr. Krumm’s conviction is rapidly growing in political significance. We 
find it manifest today in many places, not the least of which is the Congress _ | 
of the United States, as the following excerpts of a letter from Democratic | 
Representative Emanuel Celler to the New York Herald Tribune shows: | 
“Strontium 90, dangerous by-product of the thermonuclear explosions, has 
been falling on New York City at an increased rate. The level of radiation 
is not yet dangerous to our citizenry. Tests were made of the rainwater that 
accumulated on top of a Federal building at Columbus Circle. When will the 
level reach the danger point? Must we wait until it does? Will it not be too 
late then to take action? 

“T believe the tests should be stopped. The President must exercise dynamic 
leadership and must endeavor to secure an international agreement stopping 
these tests. If he cannot get such an agreement, he must consider most 
maturely whether it should not be done unilaterally”. The policy of an 
immediate end to tests here suggested so cautiously by Representative Celler 
emerges in its full scope in the following petition, circulated in the last months 
by a group of university professors in New York City. 
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May 1957 
Petition to Stop Nuclear Bomb Tests 


We, the undersigned, of varying faiths and political persuasions, but 

all Americans, believers in Democracy, and opponents of Fascism, 

Communism or any other form of autocratic totalitarianism, unite in 

urging the immediate cessation of air-polluting tests of nuclear weapons 
for the following reasons: 


(1) We and the Russians already possess sufficient nuclear weapons 
and demonstrated skill in their manufacture to make an atomic war so 
destructive as to result in wiping out each other’s military potential and 
destroying civilization. 

(2) Under these circumstances the superiority of one or the other 
sinks to utter unimportance—the power to reduce enemies (and ourselves) 
impotence already exists; beyond this further destructive power is 

utile. 


(3) While some may question whether fallout from nuclear bomb tests 
is sufficient to damage future generations, other highly reputable scientists 
maintain that even now the genetic danger is real. Since once radio- 
activity is released into the atmosphere it cannot be counteracted and 
is cumulative and its results continue for generations, only universal 
concurrence by competent scientists could justify a continuation of lasting 
world-wide pollution of air and sea and plant and animal life by the 
testing of nuclear bombs. 

We therefore call upon you, our Senator, to use all your influence to 
stop all such tests forthwith. 

We further urge that you influence our government to use every means 
in its power to secure similar stoppage by our allies and by the Soviet 
Union. 


With this petition and the many other documents like it which are currently 
being circulated, the protest movement against nuclear experimentation has 
reached a new degree of influence and self-awareness. It is a movement which 
is bound to play an ever larger réle in public opinion, up to the point which 
may not be far off at which the governments of the nuclear powers are 
compelled to end weapons testing. The decisive lack of the movement, as it 
has developed till now, is its lack of any organisation. The goal which the 
widespread but all-too-diffuse anti-test movement must set itself is, con- 
sequently, simply this: to organise an opinion powerful enough to force an 
end to weapons testing before the tests result in an openly catastrophic 


outcome. 
June 20, 1957 


“STOP THESE TESTS NOW!” 


A Report on Activities in Britain Against the H-Bomb Tests 


©. May 11, Contemporary Press issued a leaflet, Stop These Tests Nowl, 
five thousand copies of which were at first printed. An initial distribution by 
post (mainly, naturally, in Britain, though some copies were sent to Japan and 
others subsequently distributed in America by our associates in New York) 
brought many requests for further copies; so that within a week the greater 
proportion of the leaflets had been distributed. A notable feature of these 
requests was that they came from the most varied sections of the public: 
housewives, writers, journalists, doctors, business men, and even from a sixth- 
form schoolboy. 

This was followed, on May 17, by a public meeting attended by some 
fifty people. 

Three speakers first addressed the audience: Dr. D. G. Arnott, Secretary of } 
the Atomic Science Sub-Committee of the Association of Scientific Workers, 
gave information about the various types of nuclear weapons (including the 
theoretically-possible “clean” bomb), the nature and degree of the radio- 
activity produced upon explosion, and the varied effects upon living 
matter of the radio-active substances resulting from nuclear explosions. He 
stressed the fact that, apart from dangers consequent upon the world-wide 
dissemination of radio-active material, the mass-destructive character of these 
weapons was also to be borne in mind, especially should the “clean” bomb 
ever be produced, when the emphasis in protests against the manufacture, 
testing and use of nuclear weapons would have to be shifted to this aspect. 
Mr. S. Trevor then gave an outline of the economic and political conditions 
which made it inevitable, short of massive public protest which might compel 
a change of policy, that the Governments of America, Russia and Britain 
should produce and test nuclear weapons. He made a point of showing that, ] 
after Hungary, there could no longer be any doubt about the weakness of | 
Russia; and insisted that the supposed Russian danger was not the ground for | 
the production of nuclear weapons, the need for which stemmed in reality | 
from the nature of capitalist production itself. Finally, Dr. P. Watter spoke | 
about the nature of the protest, shortly reviewed the arguments of government | 
supporters, and concluded with a suggestion that the protest would be more | 
effective if the at-present independent activities of groups and individuals 
could be co-ordinated. 

A lively discussion ensued, remarkable for the generally expressed need for 
concerted, immediate activity. This no doubt was in part attributable to the 
fact that on the morning of May 17, information that the Government had on 
the previous day made its first H-bomb test was made public. The substance 
of the discussion, insofar as it finally led to definite proposals, is given in a 
circular letter which, at the suggestion of the meeting, was to be drawn up and 
sent to all who had responded to the leaflet, as well as to all organisations 
taking part in the protest of which we had knowledge. The essential poinis 
of the circular letter were: 


1. Dr. D. G. Arnott, Secretary of the Atomic Science Sub-Committee 
of the Association of Scientific Workers, proposed that “week-end 
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schools”, each to be attended by six people, be held at which scientists 
would give instruction about the essential aspects of the construction of 
nuclear weapons, and the effects of their explosion. The first of these 
“week-end schools” is already full; others will be arranged whenever a 
sufficient number of people has expressed willingness to attend. We feel 
that the fullest use should be made of this generous offer, since it is 
important that adequate information to counter Government propaganda 
be disseminated as widely as possible. Would you therefore let us know 
whether you and any persons known to you wish to attend. 

2. A proposal was made by one of our members on behalf of our 
Own organisation, and accepted by those present: namely, that in order 
to co-ordinate the existing widespread and independent protests by 
organisations and individuals, all interested parties should seek to unite 
their efforts and pool their resources in joint action. The meeting felt 
that many and varied means existed to strengthen and render effective 
the protest, which could best receive wider support through a compre- 
hensive alliance able to demonstrate to better effect the actual scope of 
the protest, by co-ordinating all the work now being undertaken in- 
dependently by organisations and individuals up and down the country. 
The National Council for Abolition of Nuclear Weapon Tests is already 
in existence, and has already been working with certain other organisa- 
tions. We therefore feel that this might be the most suitable centre 
around which all could rally. Failing this, a Committee for the purpose 
might be set up. We should be pleased to have your view on the questions 
so that, in the even of agreement, arrangements can be made for a 
meeting of all those concerned. May we assure you, at the same time, 
that, failing agreement on this matter, we remain most willing to help in 
any way we can in the work you are doing in the anti H-bomb campaign. 

We have sent a letter to M.P.’s (a copy of which is enclosed), together 
with a copy of the resolution, as agreed at the meeting. If you have not — 
yet written to your M.P., may we suggest that you do so? The more 
people write, the more difficult it becomes for Members to ignore the 
views of their electors whose votes they will be soliciting in the future on 
the ground that the Party they represent is the only faithful guardian 
of the welfare of the public. 


The meeting concluded by passing a resolution: 


This meeting wishes to declare its complete and whole-hearted opposi- 
tion to the tests of nuclear weapons, including H-bombs, now being 
carried out by the British Government at Christmas Island. Despite the 
overwhelming evidence regarding the many dangers of radio-activity 
which are the result of such tests, the Government has ordered their 
continuation, over-riding every moral as well as scientific consideration. 

In agreement with the widespread opposition expressed both in Britain 
and abroad, we therefore demand that the British tests be immediately 
abandoned, and that Britain take the lead in calling for an immediate 
halt to ALL testing of nuclear weapons by any nation, anywhere in the 
world, so as to prevent further poisoning of our world and its inhabitants, 
and to avoid the possibility of a universal disaster. 


This resolution was subsequently communicated to all Members of Parlia- 
ment, together with a letter, the main points of which are as follows: 
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... As you well know, the Government, despite widespread opposition ]} 
in this country, including that of leading churchmen and scientists, has 
begun the tests and proposes to continue them. Nobody has been told 
how many H-bombs are scheduled to be exploded; all that has so far been 
stated is that the radio-active fallout is negligible in quantity—a re- 
assurance which, given the bland disregard shown by the Prime Minister 
for the urgent warnings of internationally respected scientists, has no 
substance to it. The Times in an editorial on April 1st, stated that: 
“There is in all this—(the average world concentration of Strontium-90 
in bone resulting in 1970 from explosions up to 1956 only)—much un- 
certainty”. And for this reason the Osservatore Romano on behalf of the 
Pope wrote: “Where there is any doubt it is the duty of philanthropists 
and simple humanitarians to recommend the abstention dictated by 
elementary prudence”. 

The Government has no right to put the future of mankind in jeopardy, 
for no matter what reason. So long as the slightest shred of doubt exists 
about the effects of H-bomb explosions, for so long is it the bounden duty 
of the Government to abstain from making such explosions. 

Despite Government statements, there is only one way to begin putting 
an end to H-bomb tests for which the three powers at present capable of 
staging them use one another’s tests as excuses to justify their own: and 
that is for one power to stop them unilaterally, so making it politically 
and morally more difficult for the remaining two to continue. Short of 
this there remains only a vicious circle of tests and more tests while all 
three powers await the Greek Kalends when the interminable Disarma- 
ment Conferences will have produced the philosopher’s stone that is to 
settle all problems relating to armaments. 

As a member of parliament you represent a section of the electorate 
for whose welfare you have assumed a definite responsibility; as a human 
being your responsibility embraces the welfare of humanity with which 
you share the general interest of survival. 

We therefore urge you to put aside special and party interests, and, 
in the name of humanity, to demand that the Government out of mere 
common prudence stop these tests about the consequences of which there 
exist such grave and awesome doubts. 


The response to our circular letter was immediate and most encouraging. | 
Most of the correspondents confined themselves to saying that they were in| 
agreement with the proposals, had already written to their M.P.’s and other | 
members of the Government, and sent contributions which to date total 
£9 13s. Od. A few correspondents suggested that we put the proposals for 
further work to organisations of which they were members. The feeling that, 
if possible, the National Council for Abolition of Nuclear Weapon Tests 
should form the rallying point for the protest, was fairly generally widespread, 
and found its counterpart in the oft-reiterated plea, “No more committees 
please!”. We are glad that the National Council have expressed willingness 
to meet to discuss what further activities we have in mind, and hope that this 
will give the protest movement (which the ending of the present series of tests 
has not deterred from pressing on with its important work) the chance to work 
through the existing established bodies. 

1 A note was added to the effect that “week-end schools” would be held, as intimated 


in the preceding circular letter, and such Members as were interested to attend were 
asked to send their names to Contemporary Press. Needless to say, not one has done so! 
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A small number of letters made points of special interest which are 
reproduced below. 

In contrast to the gratifying interest displayed by people in “unofficial” 
quarters, that shown by M.P.’s was negligible. Of the first five-hundred letters 
sent, replies were received to two only; and of these one was a mere formal 
acknowledgment from Major Sir Guy Lloyd, D.S.O., D.L., which, if no other, 
has at least the merit of fulfilling the requirements of elementary courtesy. 


* 


Mr. Willie Hannan, M.P., wrote: “I have your recent communication 
concerning the tests of the H-bomb and I wish to say that I am in general 
agreement with the point of view you express.” 


Mrs. Sylvia Lloyd of Rickview, Buckland Wharf, Aylesbury, in her letter 
of 3rd June writes: 

Please will you send me as soon as possible 24 copies of your leaflet “Stop 
These Tests Now!”. I badly need them. I was a good deal shocked to see in 
the Peace Pledge Union’s Annual Report for 1956 which only reached me 
last month, the following statement: 


“The Committee decided not to inaugurate a national campaign to 
secure the abolition of H-Bomb tests since it did not think that pacifists 
should give priority to a campaign with so limited an objective (under- 
lining mine!!), in view of the previous decision to concentrate pacifists’ 
activities on securing the acceptance of a policy of total disarmament by 
Britain.” 2 


Ye God! to put an aim that may take decades to accomplish, before a vital 
issue such as the banning of all nuclear weapon tests! 
I wrote some time ago to a member of your staff... to say that I had had 
the utmost success in collecting 50 signatures locally and in the train, for 
The Men of the Trees Petition, asking that Gt. Britain might take the lead 
etc., etc. Did you get in touch with them? 


In reply, our friend Andrew Maxwell wrote, inter alia: 

... In any case, as you so rightly say, banning the tests is a vital issue: one 
of life and death for humanity, for all living creatures. And to call this a 
“so limited an objective” argues a lack of apprehension of what is involved 
that, were it not tragic, would be richly comic. The Greeks used to say that 
the Gods make mad those whom they wish to destroy. How unfortunate that 
the P.P.U., who so often do good work, should on this issue be amongst 
their number! ... 


To this Mrs. Lloyd rejoined: 
...I fully (though in one sense reluctantly!) agree with your criticism of 


2 The War Resisters’ International (of which the Peace Pledge Union is the British 
section) wrote to us to the same effect. Mr. Arlo Tatum, the secretary, after giving these 
views, added that they had, however, done everything possible to help send volunteers 
from Britain to the H-Bomb test area. That Japanese people, as a gesture of desperation 
after all appeals had failed, should propose to do this is one thing; for an organisation 
in Britain, which refused to do what was possible in Britain, where, for the first time, the 
British Government could be directly attacked as the one responsible for H-Bomb tests, 
to have suggested such action was sheer adventurism and sensation-mongering. 
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the P.P.U.’s attitude towards the nuclear tests. I have belonged to the P.P.U. | 
since its foundation and of course share their desire for the permanent end of | 
all warfare. But alas, at present this aim still remains a “Utopia”, and may 
take a very long time yet to achieve. Whereas the ending of nuclear tests can 
be brought about as soon as we can stir up sufficient public opinion, and 
therefore the more humane organisations combine in this effort, the sooner 
this horror will be put an end to... 


Another interesting letter was the one from Mr. Godfrey Cox of 81, High 
Street, Alfreton, Derbys., who writes: 

...1 think the week-end school is an excellent idea, though I doubt that I 
should be able to take part as I am rather out of the way and being in business 
Saturday is my busiest day. 

I think also, the uniting of all interested bodies a good idea as long as it 
does not become too unwieldy and lead to a monopoly of the constitution by 
one or two of the officials. There is something to be said for individuality 
although one strong body would perhaps pull more weight. 

I thoroughly agree with you in opposing H-tests. I have written to the P.M. 
(Sir Anthony Eden then), ... M.P.’s (including my own), to the press and to 
the U.S. and U.S.S.R. Embassies, and as I have contributed to the Nat. 
Council for Abolition of Nuclear Weapon Tests and the Toldas campaign, 
I am afraid I cannot afford any more. 

I am organising a meeting here next Wednesday June 5th with speakers 
and film “Shadow of Hiroshima”. 

May God’s blessing be on your efforts and may we all unite in securing 
Peace for the world. 


In replying to this Pierre Watter wrote: 

... Your remark that a coming together of all organisations now opposing 
the H-bomb tests is a good idea, “as long as it does not become too unwieldy 
and lead to a monopoly of the Constitution by one or two of the officials”, 
strikes to the root of the question... The question of organisation, which is 
decisive for all groups and parties which strive to bring about a better social 
order, is one which we too have grappled with. The results of our investiga- 
tions to date into this matter have been published in articles of which I send 
you copies under separate cover. The article The Great Utopia, the sub- 
sequent discussion articles, and the one Majority and Minority, are those 
which, in this connection, you may be interested to read.* 

As regards our proposal for unified activity: It was not our intention that it 
be more than merely the pooling of resources for protest. A constitution is, 
in our view, absolutely not required, as everything can be settled by friendly 
discussion, since everybody concerned agrees with the objective—stopping the 
tests—which is the only raison d’étre of the committee, federation (or what- 
ever one wishes to call it), which dissolves the moment this objective is 
attained, provided that by then no further goal upon which all agree has come 
into view. The fact that for the specific protest many organisations and 


* Reference might usefully have been made to Paul Brass’s article “The Campaign 
Against Remilitarization in Retrospect” (Contemporary Issues, No. 28, pp. 257-275) 
in which a review of precisely such a development as that Mr. Cox warns against shows 
the disastrous effects of the “‘monopoly of the Constitution by one or two officials”— 
who then use the power they have gained for their private ends—upon a movement up 
till then full of hopeful possibilities. P.W. 
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individuals have come together in no way affects their independence: there is 
bound to be a certain difference of opinion even on the matter on which there 
is general agreement; which difference can only be resolved by free discussion, 
as a result of which either the view which proves the best in the view of the 
majority wins the day, or deep differences reveal themselves which make 
co-operation between some of the groups involved impossible. In the latter 
eventuality, each then goes his own way as before; and the reasons for this 
are naturally made public so that everyone who takes part in the protest knows 
what is what, can judge and make up his mind what to do... 

I hope your meeting was a success. It is most heartening to see that all over 
the country people are being active; that one is oneself but a part of a growing 


movement of public opinion resolved to do what it can to stop the Govern- 


ment from carrying on with its crazy policy. 


From Mr. Norman Hamilton, of 10, Candler Street, London, N. 15, we 
received the following letter: 

... Unfortunately you have not included Dr. Arnott’s vital facts about the 
making of the H-Bomb. You must do. This to my mind was the most 
important part of your successful meeting, and these facts, figures etc. should 
be sent to all of those interested in this work. So few know about the 
construction of the bomb. 

If you could print Dr. Arnott’s lecture, vital time could be saved, for I am 
sure those who can speak, will certainly make use of these essential facts in 
convincing the ordinary person of the danger. 

As to co-ordination of our efforts, I think your organisation should tell the 
“Council for the Abolition etc.” of the number of people with whom you are 
in contact, and suggest a meeting to get concerted action on a planned scale. 
Also ask of them what should be done now. The great thing is to bring 
together the great force for abolition, and channel all the latent energy into 
precisely where the impact can have the most telling effect. 

Your meeting showed you have intellect which could outwit the govern- 
ment, and other fools, and the Lord Cherwells. Given careful thought and 
planning, the protest movement could be brought together on a world scale, 
for that is what it really needs, so as to get away from (isms) and give a clear 
lead as the voice of sanity and above all, humanity... 


Lastly, from Japan we received the following copies of three remarkable 
letters together with a covering note which we also reproduce: 


38 Takashi Ishizuka, 
Toyohashi City, 
Aichi Prefecture, Japan. 


May 25, 1957 
Dear, 
We are very glad to have received your letter and found your sincere longing 
for peace. 


We beg to inform you that we have recently appealed to the authorities of 
the British Government and to many and varied political parties or unions and 
also to all the Press, for helping us to stop the nuclear atomic testing of the 
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three governments, of United States, Britain and Soviet Union, which now and 
then to take place in Nevada, Christmas Island, or Siberia. i 
We hereby ask you to be good enough to co-operate with us in the above- f 
said campaign so as to make joint efforts in preserving the welfare of mankind f; 
and maintaining peace in the world. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. Takako Koiwai, 
The Chief Director of the 
Toyohashi Citizens’ Association Longing for Peace 


May 17, 1957 
Dear Mr. MacMillan, 


We, “Citizens of Toyohashi Longing for Peace’, received the terrific news 
early on the morning of May 16, 1957 that Britain at last exploded its first 
H-bomb on the previous night. 

In Japan, May is the most beautiful and pleasantest month of the year, 
when we hold the boys’ festival in celebration of their healthy growth. 
Fragrant is the breeze passing among green leaves, clear and bright is the 
boundless sky, and through them all the sun is incessantly shooting away its 
genial rays. Every house having a boy has in its garden a pole set up high in 
the air, on top of which five-coloured streamers with paper-carps of various 
size and colour are gambolling about accompanied by the sound, clack, clack, 
of the rattle also attached to the pole—on one of these mornings as this, when 
everything, full of light and life, was heaving a sigh of bliss—on the morning 
of May 16, 1957, we, “Citizens of Toyohashi Longing for Peace”, heard the 
dreadful news of your test in the H-bomb, condemnable as manslaughtering. 

In bitterest opposition not only of our citizens but of the thinking section 
of people in the world and of impartial scientists, what has made you do such 
an experiment? 

On May 16, in the Lower House you gave an answer to the effect that on 
approaching the discussions about the control of nuclear tests or nuclear | 
disarmament, you were now placed in an extremely favourable bargaining — 
position. Do you feel satisfied simply with the results of your first test in the | 
H-bomb around Christmas Island? On the eve of forthcoming talks about 
the ban on nuclear explosion tests among your country, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, do you think it is something worthwhile to possess and 
display to the world the H-bomb no less powerful than those possessed by 
either of the other two countries? 

Again, do you think that you have gained a place of honour in human 
history because you have actually won the third position among the H-bomb- 
equipped nations? 

We should like to inform you that we, “Citizens of Toyohashi Longing for 
Peace”, are raising an ear-splitting cry at the top of our voice in defiance of 
Your Excellency and the British people: 

“You are a set of murderers! You are in for the destruction of mankind!” 

Do you know that an authoritative group of atomic scientists in your 
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country have just made known the possibility of a single test in nuclear 
weapons finally causing 20,000 people of the world to suffer from bone 
cancer? 

It was only last year that in London, your capital, the Committee of the 
World Federation of Scientific Workers issued a pamphlet proclaiming that the 
terrible effects of atom-hydrogen tests have “Unmeasured Hazards”. We can 
fully understand the unmeasured hazards of nuclear explosion tests when, 
just only once, we go through the foreword of the pamphlets written by 
world-famous scientist F. Curie or by other scientists who do credit to your 
nation. We can also fully understand from these pamphlets that nothing but 
stout common sense or humanity can save mankind from such a fatal danger 

Further, on April 12 this year, 18 representative physicists of West Germany 
issued the so-called “Goettingen Declaration” of absolute non-participation in 
the manufacture, experiments and use of atomic weapons. 

In Japan, too, Dr. Hideki Yugawa of world fame and 25 other atomic 
physicists have declared that they would support the “Goettingen Declaration” 
in the absolute non-participation in the manufacture, experiments and use of 
atomic weapons, and that the physicists in Japan, West Germany and other 
small nations should be united in their efforts to awaken from illusions those 
Great Powers who are mad in a race of atomic armament. Again, in the 
United States, on the 10th of this month, the joint sub-committee on atomic 
energy of both Houses made known its intention of opening a public hearing 
on the effect of radio-active fall-out produced by atom-hydrogen explosion 
tests—evidence that radio-activity produced by nuclear tests cannot be pro- 
nounced to be altogether harmless. 

Moreover, Professor Livingston of Massachusetts Technological College 
and Professor Price of Pennsylvania University have declared in the T.V. 
broadcast on May 12, that the ban on atom-hydrogen tests will go a step 
forward to peace, that the Soviet ban proposal should be accepted and that 
the ban on international guided missiles broken by any country can easily be. 
detected bringing world blame on that country. 

What do you make of these words coming from so many atomic physicists 
who form, so to speak, the brains of the world? 

Do you in earnest reconfirm that the present world peace is dependent on 
Britain and the United States possessing powerful weapons deterring aggres- 
sion and think that Britain’s deterring weapons cannot become sufficiently 
efficient before they are found to have adequate qualities by tests, although it 
is said that, setting aside inquiry into the word “agression’”, the test in nuclear 
weapons, the most powerful of the so-called “deterring weapons”, promises 
human annihilation rather than world peace? It is said that by the nuclear 
tests so far conducted by the three Powers—Britain, the United States and the 
Soviet Union—strontium 90 alone will fill the world with human admissible 
dose 8 to 10 years later on; while cesium 137, with its zero capacity dose, will 
destroy the chromosome and alleles of germ-cells, and plutonium 239 will 
continue to be powerful in destroying human lungs and bones for 24,000 years 
to come. 

On what ground have you declared that at the H-bomb explosion tests with 
their “unmeasured hazards” around Christmas Island there is to be produced 
only “measured degree” (several ounce) of dangerous radiation? The same 
can be said about “adequate precautionary measures taken for security”. From 
the present scientific point of view, we can say that the radio-active fall-out 


produced by the test on the night of May 15, will come a week later assaulting 
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it will also come down on the whole earth including, of course, your country. ||} 
In other words, by your H-bomb explosion test, all mankind is now threatened |; 
by more and more “unmeasured hazards”. i 

Mr. MacMillan, you expressed your approval and support to the proposal | 
submitted jointly to the UNGA by Japan, Norway and Canada, about the }j 
pre-test registration and limited inspection. i 

We, “Citizens of Toyohashi Longing for Peace”, as well as the majority of | 
the Japanese people, are against the proposal and regret and feel ashamed that |} 
our UN representatives participated in such a joint proposal. At the present | 
stage of developments, limited inspection might be feasible but pre-test 
registration means in itself admission of the use, manufacture and possession 
of nuclear weapons. 

Be that as it may, nuclear weapons have in themselves “Unmeasured 
Hazards”. Even though the time might come in the near future when non- 
poisonous nuclear weapons would come into being, yet the fact remains that 
they are mass-slaughtering weapons with fatal destructive power. To continue 
nuclear explosion tests while declaring that it is still the policy of the British | 
Government to put a ban on nuclear tests at a proper stage of universal«} 
disarmament, and that you are ready to examine any practicable proposal } 
made for limited experiments with adequate security, is to make attempts at 
human annihilation. 

We, “Toyohashi Citizens’ Association Longing for Peace”, on April 2, sent 
a pathetic letter appealing herein enclosed to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
and the Duke of Edinburgh heartily hoping that your country, headed by their 
Majesties, will walk along the path of the Messiah of the 20th century. That 
appeal was mercilessly turned down on the night of May 15. However, it is 
never too late to mend matters. We respectfully request you absolutely to 
desist from continuing nuclear tests. Such an action of suspension on your 
part, we are convinced, still leads to the path of the Messiah. It has been 
proclaimed by Mr. Lloyd, Foreign Secretary, that those requesting Britain to 
suspend H-bomb explosion tests are all Communists, and you joined this 
proclamation; when you read our letter herein enclosed to the United States | 
and the Soviet Union you will see that our longing for peace dates back to } 
pre-ideology days. 

We, “Toyohashi Citizens’ Association Longing for Peace”, as you will no 
doubt understand from our previous letter, are people who long for peace as 
safeguard for our lives and happiness, and for that purpose, wish for an all-out 
ban on nuclear weapons, disarmament, and finally for the negation of war. 

We sincerely hope that you will, by stopping with just this one, H-bomb 
test, explosion test [sic] around Christmas Island, awaken the conscience of the 
nuclear-equipped countries—the United States and the Soviet Union—as well 
as of all non-nuclear-equipped nations, and play the part of forcibly furthering 
the cause of world peace. 


Yours sincerely, Mrs. Takako Koiwai 


* “Tokyo, June 10—Radioactive fall-out from the first Christmas Island test on 
May 15 was recorded in Japan recently, the Meteorological Institute announced to-day. 

“The institute claims that recordings confirmed earlier estimates that fall-out would 
reach Japan in about 20 days. Its observations clearly disproved, it said, the British 
contention that the bomb was a ‘clean’ one and that fallout would be practically 
imperceptible. Details of the chemical analysis of the fall-out are not yet available as 
it takes about 10 days to complete the laboratory tests.” (The Times, June 11, 1957)—Eds. 
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May 12, 1957 
Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev, 


We, “Citizens of Toyohashi Longing for Peace”, have asked Britain, as a 
step toward world peace, to desist from H-bomb tests around Christmas Island 
in a letter dated February 11, are now asking your Union, in the name of 
world peace, as follows: 

From the latest news we understand that, from August last year to April 
this year, you have conducted 12 nuclear explosion tests, but a series of tests 
conducted during April this year particularly inspired the Japanese people 
with a helpless horror and a certain distrust in your country. To the protest 
of the Japanese Government you replied: 

1. That adequate precautionary measures had been duly taken; 

2. That the testing grounds were all within the Soviet Union; 

3. That the test registration system is not effective because it leads to approval 
of tests; 

4. That, so long as the countries involved to not stop testing, you are bound 
to continue tests in defence of security of your country. 

Now, in regard to Item 3, we, “Citizens of Toyohashi Longing for Peace”, 
are in perfect agreement with your country, but as to the other three items, 
we would like to express our views in the following manner. 

In the first place, we want to know what it means by your “adequate pre- 
cautionary measures taken in those tests”. Your nuclear tests in the middle 
of April this year caused our Mother Earth, the land of Japan, to suffer the 
worst pollution we had never [sic] experienced before. To be more exact, we 
found out, from the rain that continued from the night of April 16 to the 
morning of 17, the highest quantity of radio-active fall-out so far known 
throughout the land. Especially notable were the findings made by Doctor 
Watanabe of Niigata University and by the Sho Shiokawa Research Institute 
of Shizuoka University: the former showed that there was 780,000 count 
radio-active fall-out in the campus although the phenomenon might be local; 
the latter was reported to the effect that the results of analysis of the rain of 
April 17 showed that it contained the highest quantity ever known in the 
district of radio-active fall-out almost equal to the quantity found in the rain 
immediately after your nuclear tests on September 15 last year and that it 
contained also a great quantity of neptunium 239. 

As you are well aware, neptunium 239 will soon change into plutonium 239 
and through its most dangerous radiation of Alpha rays will bring complete 
destruction to human bones and lungs. 

Strontium 90, on reaching human marrow, through its radiation of the 
Beta rays, destroys blood-making processes; Cesium 137, through its highly- 
infiltrating Gamma rays, causes mutation to the chromosome and alleles of, 
germ-cells, thereby leading to human annihilation; but plutonium 239 has 
higher destructive power than either cesium or strontium. Moreover, pluto- 
nium 239 has its half-decreasing period incomparatively longer than either 
cesium or strontium, being of astronomical 24,000 years. In other words, 
plutonium 239, of all the radio-active elements, retains its most destructive 
power for 24,000 years. 

Strontium alone is said to be bringing fatal damage to all mankind, but the 
creation of an element of such destructive power as plutonium 239 can indeed 
be condemned as the product of the devil. 

Even though “adequate precautionary measures” are being taken entirely 
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within your country, yet you are in danger of being regarded as neglecting the | 
rest of mankind. If you are taking “precautionary measures”, not for a mere |} 
excuse, you ought to make those measures openly known to the world and see | 
them properly carried out. For radio-active fall-out produced by nuclear i 
explosion tests conducted within your country will not remain as it is within | 
the bounds of your country, but will spread over the whole world, let || 
alone Japan. . 

Further, we cannot favour the idea that so long as the countries involved 
do not desist from making tests you must go on doing so for security’s sake 
and that you cannot but show an approving attitude toward Britain’s H-bomb 
tests on the ground that each nation has its own right to nuclear tests. 

Such a statement of yours may well be accepted as your egoistic desire for 
your security, for, as mentioned above, nuclear explosion tests produce terrific 
radiation, not only giving your country no security but promising destruction 
to all mankind. 

Of this hopeless danger, we are certain, researches are being made and 
consciousness awakened in your country. Unless some strain be put on the 
point for political purposes, the horror of continuing nuclear explosion tests in 
the future is now made clear. In Japan, it has been estimated that pollution 
caused by radio-active fall-out was more than twice last year as against the 
year before last. Quite a few research results have been published that, even 
though there is no longer any nuclear test, the time will come within eight or 
ten years when the admissible quantity of radio-active fall-out will be reached. 
And we hear that the results of these researches are almost identical with 
those obtained abroad by conscientious scientists. Our opinion is that the 
countries bent on nuclear explosion tests should in the future, as they should 
have done in the past, publish at least the results of researches done by 
conscientious scientists before they start tests; otherwise, they must be pre- 
pared to be called the enemy of mankind. 

There are some people these days who, on the pretext that “balance of | 
power” is keeping the world in peace, approve the way the Great Powers— 
your country, the United States, etc—are doing. To support their argument, 
they refer, for example, to December in 1950 when during the Korean War, 
MacArthur proposed bombing North Korea but was rejected by Truman who 
was presumably deterred by Malenkov’s declaration in November of the year 
before; to August 1954 when an attempted assault on China Continent 
scheduled by the 7th Fleet composed of the carrier Midway and five others all 
equipped with atomic bombs was checked by Eisenhower who was discouraged 
by the Soviet Union’s series of H-bomb tests in 1953; to November last year 
when Britain and France withdrew from the Suez Canal zone because of your 
declaration that you were quite ready to use nuclear weapons; again, to a 
theory attributed to some quarters that a series of H-bomb tests of your 
Union had something to do with the Middle East problems. 

We, “Citizens of Toyohashi Longing for Peace”, however, are not looking 
forward to a peace endorsed by military power—might, whatever its causes 
or purposes. To-day when we see the invention of final, decisive, nuclear 
weapons, “balance of power” has in itself the possibility of being broken by 
paper-thin disparity, and that possibility is inevitably linked with destruction. 
What is worse, the maintenance of “balance of power” calls for the possession 
of nuclear weapons—final and decisive, mass-slaughtering weapons; and radio- 
active fall-out—the “ash of death”—arising from the tests is chasing all 
mankind to the brink of death, without our waiting for the final catastrophe. 
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_ What on earth are you hoping for, we wonder, with this dreadful “balance 
of power’? 

We, “Citizens of Toyohashi Longing for Peace”, ordinary and good husband 
and wife, parent and child, neighbours—are praying for, not artificial death, 
but a life led in peaceful and friendly relations with one another without being 
menaced by artificial death or destruction. 

This is the kind of happiness eagerly sought after these days by the general 
public. We heartily hate to think of a promised future of society, however 
rosy, if the means to bring about such a society—nuclear explosion tests, war 
and what not—is to decimate all mankind long before the realization of that 
promise. Granted that a splendid society were to come into being without 
so-called “exploitation”, it would be mere day-dream to hope for the enjoy- 
ment of bliss in such a society, if, by radio-active fall-out, we were brought to 
the brink of death, surrounded by posterity crippled physically as well as 
mentally. Such a horror of death as is brought about by nuclear explosion 
tests did exist long before the birth of ideologies. 

We, “Citizens of Toyohashi Longing for Peace”, know that your Union has 
been constantly making proposals about world peace. We know, too, that, as 
regards nuclear weapons, your Union representative Mr. Malik, at the sub- 
committee on disarmament, UNO, in May 1955, took the initiative among the 
nations of the world in proposing an all-out ban on nuclear weapons, its use, 
test, manufacture, possession, etc., and that you have been emphasizing that 
line of argument on every subsequent occasion. In particular, quite recently, 
on April 30, your Union representative Mr. Zorin, came up to the sub-com- 
mittee on disarmament, UNO, with the declaration about the measure to 
strengthen security among the nations and world peace. These and your 
Union’s successive proposals about peace are entirely to the point, although 
we cannot but entertain a certain fear and suspicion as to your motives, 
because those proposals were immediately followed by a series of nuclear 
tests done by your Union letting fall great quantities of rain of neptunium 239. 
Of course we can easily appreciate the complexities of the world situation 
sustained by “balance of power”, but we hate to be made victims in such a 
cause. In the honest opinion of the general public, the leaders and powerful 
personalities of the Great Powers stand isolated from the masses, competing 
with one another in the possession of nuclear weapons in order to support 
their views and policies and thus doing fatal harm to a large number of 
innocent people who form the bulk of mankind. 

To avoid such a crisis, we feel bound to urge that international problems 
should all be placed on the agenda of the United Nations Organization, to be 
discussed with an open heart and then to appeal to world opinion for its 
approval. If this could be done, no great nation would dare express its views 
and policies which would likely put them to shame before the eyes of all the 
world, and its action would be so restricted that we, innocent people that we 
are, would be spared being slaughtered for no obvious reasons. 

Finally, we wish to make it known that although we, “Citizens of Toyohashi 
Longing for Peace”, for the reasons mentioned above, are against nuclear 
tests, warning or no warning, yet at the same time, believing that true world 
peace can be realised in a world that knows no war, we ardently hope for a 
world where all-out ban on nuclear weapons and their tests will lead to dis- 
armament and then to non-armament. 

We, therefore, believe that such a situation could never be realised without 
overcoming inter-related obstacles as has been often proclaimed by your 
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Union. So we, “Citizens of Toyohashi Longing for Peace”, have sent the same fj 
letter enclosed herein to the United States and Britain. 
In our opinion, there is nothing but man’s stout common sense or humanity ff 
that can save mankind from destruction by overcoming the evils of final and } 
decisive destructive weapons now in man’s hands. 
We earnestly hope that your Union will continue your honest efforts in the | 
cause of world peace. 
Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. Takako Koiwai 


May 25, 1957 
Dwight David Eisenhower, 
President, U.S.A. 


Dear Mr. Eisenhower, 


Thank you for your letter, delivered to me via Mr. James F. Crane, Regional 
Public Officer, U.S. Consulate, Nagoya, in which you were kind enough to 
reply to our earnest appeal, on behalf of the “Toyohashi Citizens’ Association 
Longing for Peace’, to you for your co-operation in calling for the suspension 
of British H-bomb explosion tests around Christmas Island. 

From your letter we understand with deep gratitude that “the American 
people always have sympathy for those who sincerely wish the tests dis- 
continued” and that “the American Government intends to continue its efforts 
begun in 1946 to achieve an effective system for the international control of 
atomic energy”. As to the nuclear explosion tests and their all-out ban, how- 
ever, yOu say you “intend” to move forward on this subject “by cautious steps, 
surrounded by adequate safeguards” in conjunction with a general disarma- 
ment agreement concurred in by the Soviet Union and other Governments; 
but we cannot be in full agreement with this opinion. 

These words may appear, on the surface, to give a most plausible impres- 
sion; but we cannot but entertain a fear that “by cautious steps, surrounded by 
adequate safeguards” will easily be replaced by “suspicious steps with accom- 
panying threats toward the supposed opponents by adequate nuclear explosion 
tests”. 

The fact that, while the radio-active fall-out produced by the first H-bomb 
explosion test done by Britain around Christmas Island has not yet been | 
settled, you started a series of nuclear explosion tests in Nevada is actual | 
evidence that our fears are not without foundation. 

Britain, not satisfied with the results of a series of nuclear explosion tests 
around Christmas Island, has the boldness to declare before all the world 
that she intends to carry out supplementary tests at Maralinga Desert in South 
Australia during the latter half of this year, while your country, as if in con- 
junction with British tests, has made public your intention of executing a series 
of nuclear explosion tests in the Pacific in summer next year. 

From this it seems that your country, together with Britain, are utterly 
devoted to opening, so to speak, a most malicious show fatal and harmful 
to mankind. 

We are bound to feel it not impolite to say that, being fully aware of the 
horror of radio-active rays produced by nuclear explosion tests and their fatal, 
destructive power, even if the perfectly “clean” H-bomb can be produced, you 
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' have lost the sound sense as statesman as well as humanistic ideas as human 
' beings in your madness in performing such a show. 

In spite of the fact that your shows will eventually impress the other 
* countries and provide a chance for them to possess nuclear weapons in rapid 
succession, you are bent on limiting the nuclear-equipped countries to the 
' three powers—America, Britain and the Soviet Union—all because you wish to 

maintain the superiority of a great nation. Thus you intend to provide the 
_ safeguards of the free world by stationing your troops predominantly equipped 
| with nuclear weapons. 

What a mischievous, almost childish, way of thinking! Is it truly a quality 
indispensable to a great statesman in control of the international political 
situation? 

We have expressed our fear of nuclear weapons in the letters addressed to 
the top-most ranks of Britain and the Soviet Union. As we enclose herein 
these same letters, we trust you will be able to understand our feelings if you 
are good enough to read them. You and your Government always make your 
voice heard as to the safeguards of the free world. Setting aside the question 
of what are meant by these safeguards and of what radio-active restrictions 
they may imply, we feel quite dismayed to see ourselves defended by extremely 
dangerous nuclear weapons. We wish to emphasize here that, though this may 
be said about ordinary weapons, especially in the case of safeguards by nuclear 
weapons, nuclear explosion is a “must” which, in turn, leads to the inevitable 
result that we must go the whole way to human annihilation, while we are 
graciously safeguarded, showered, as it were, with your blessings. 

It is needless to point out further the disaster that will be brought about in 
the event of an actual war staged with these nuclear weapons. 

We make bold to declare that we hate and reject the “safeguards” of this 
kind. For we are looking forward to such real safeguards as to protect our 
lives and to ensure the happiness of mankind. 

Mr. Eisenhower, 

We trust that you will fully understand our wishes. Yes, you, as an in- 
dividual, are no doubt hoping for the security of life and human happiness, 
exactly like us. We believe that the age-long international conflict, which is 
almost predestined, has led you to take up this line of safeguard. Undoubtedly, 
such an international impasse could not be overcome in a day even by the hand 
of Almighty God, but to let the course of events go its own way is to drive 
ourselves to the abyss of destruction. We, human beings, are now standing 
on the verge of a crisis where it is imperative for us to do something, and 
that speedily. 

It can safely be asserted that the first and last way of saving mankind from 
its crisis is to realize, with courage and determination, that as man has sown, 
so must man reap. 

At this juncture, a clue to the means of reaping the harvest from the seeds 
we have sown has just presented itself. It is that on April 30, the Soviet 
Government represented by Mr. Zorin at the sub-committee on disarmament, 
submitted the “declaration about measures intensifying world peace and the 
security of the nations of the world”, and with that as a start, the Soviet 
Government declared its intention of making positive efforts for the security 
of world peace and the well-being of the nations in the world. It can well be 
imagined that the Soviet Union intends to deter your country and Britain 
from future nuclear tests, now that it has finished a series of nuclear explosion 
tests during April and so it has no need for further tests. 
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In the opinion of us, “Toyohashi Citizens’ Association Longing for Peace”, | 
what gives the real significance to the Soviet declaration as the sign of sincere | 
intentions is the position your country and Britain are going to take in the } 
future. 

If you are to approach the Soviet proposal “with suspicious steps”, that will 
only provide a chance for the Soviet Union to carry out new nuclear explosion | 
tests. As a result, the majority of us common people, who hope for a simple } 
life and happiness, must spend day after day under a fear of being hurried 
forward, gradually and perceptively [sic], to the brink of death. If you accept 
the Soviet proposal at face value in good faith, even though some ulterior 
design is hidden behind the proposal, the Soviet Union will be bound to act up 
to its own proposal. In Mr. Crane’s letter we read that you hope that “a } 
general disarmament agreement can be arranged in the not-too-distant future” 
and that “much depends, however, on the good faith of all governments con- | 
cerned”. This will make the premise necessary that you yourself should have | 
good faith and on the condition only you should acknowledge and believe in } 
the good faith of your supposed opponent. 

Professor Livingston of the Massachusetts Technical College is said to have | 
stated that many of the scientists in your country believe in the good faith of 
the Soviet Union’s proposal about a ban on nuclear explosion tests. Indeed, } 
we have reached a point where, to avoid the unmeasured hazard of nuclear | 
explosion tests, we have no choice but to talk in good faith over the suspension | 
of tests and the abandonment of these weapons. 

For the past thousands of years, the common people forming the bulk of the 
world population, with no authority of their own, have been forbidden to open 
their mouths on their behalf, only willing to labour under the whip of the } 
authority of the minority. The times, however, have changed with the turn ]} 
of the 20th century, and reason has so developed as to make its appearance | 
in the form of democracy, and we have come to be conscious of the need for } 
protecting the life and happiness of the majority of the people in the world. | 
Your independence from England, we think, is one evidence of the awakening | 
of human reason. 

We pray, therefore, that you will “together with Britain and the Soviet 
Union” this instant desist from further nuclear explosion tests, and that you | 
will this instant abandon the use, manufacture and possession of nuclear 
weapons. This would prove the first step toward driving all sorts of armaments 
away from the world, thereby establishing world peace. What is the use, we 
wonder, of taking pride on superiority in power by possessing arms surrounded | 
by lethal weapons! You will only become the target of hatred of all mankind. 

We, “Toyohashi Citizens’ Association Longing for Peace”, earnestly and 
sincerely hope that your country will devote all your great national power to 
the security of life, happiness and prosperity of the ordinary common people 
who form the absolute majority of all mankind. This, in turn, will no doubt 
place your country on the firm foundation of deep trust entertained by all 
the world. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. Takako Koiwai 
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